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Early 
(Austin     Charles  H.  )  0n  the  Van  who  had  charge  of  Lincoln's  funeral 

Springfield  -  Burial  and  Funeral 


THE  MAN  WHO  HAD  CHARGE 
OF  LINCOLN'S  FUNERAl^  , 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

Sir— In  a  recent  Sunday  issue  I  read 
an  article  on  President  Lincoln.  What 
interested  me  most  were  the  remarks  of 
Paul  J.  Field,  who,  when  a  boy  of  twelve, 
was  held  by  Lincoln  at  Independence  Hall 
in  1861.    He  is  now  82  and  still  in  busi- 


ness 


The  reason  I  am  writing  this  is  that 
we  have  a  picture  of  Lincoln's  funeral 
car  taken  in  1865,  and  on  the  window  of 
a  house  shown  is  the  word  "Early."  We 
never  could  find  out  where  Early's  un- 
dertaking place  was  in  1865.  I  have 
Public  Ledgers  of  1864  and  1876,  but  there 
are  no  ads  of  undertaker^.  So  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Field  and  received  this  reply: 
Early's     undertaking     establishment     In 

1S65  was  at  the  southeast  corner  of    ienth 

and   Green    streets,    Philadelphia.      He   had 

charge  of  Lincoln's  funeral. 
I  thought  there  might  be  others  who 
have  copies  of  this  picture  and  who  did 
not  know  where  this  establishment  was 
located.  CHARLES  H.  AUSTIN. 

Philadelphia,  February  24,  1931. 


Eastman,  Mrs.   Sarah. 


Saw  Lincoln  Shot ' 

Falls   Church  Woman  Recalls   Tragic 
Night  at  Theater. 


Bpeclal  Dispatch  to  The  Star. 

FALLS  CHURCH,  Va.,  February 
12.— Today,  when  millions  of 
Americans  are  thinking  of  the 
lowly  birth  and  dramatic  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  tragic  death 
is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Mrs. 
Sarah  N.  Eastman  of  East  Falls 
Church,   now   88  years  old. 

On  that  fateful  Good  Friday  night 
Mrs.  Eastman,  then  Sarah  Russell, 
17  years  old,  had  persuaded  her 
father  to  allow  her  to  attend  the  Ford 
Theater  in  Washington,  not  so  much 
to  see  Laura  Keene  in  "Our  Amer- 
ican Cousin,"  as  to  see  President  Lin- 
coln and  his  wife  and  Gen.  and  Mrs. 
Ulysses  Grant,  who  were  to  occupy 
the  presidential  box. 

The  Russells  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington in  January,  1865.  Miss  Rus- 
sell had  attended  the  inaugural  ball, 
had  greeted  the  President  and  his 
wife  in  the  White  House  and  had 
assisted  her  sister  to  dress  to  repre- 
sent one  of  the  original  13  States 
on  an  impromptu  float  for  the  in- 
augural  parade. 

"I  had  seldom  attended  the  the- 
ater and  on  this  Good  Friday  night 
I  was  keyed  to  a  high  pitch  of  ela- 
tion and  excitement  caught  from  the 
gaily  dressed  audience,  who  were  cele- 
brating victory  and  the  end  of  a  ter- 
rible war."  Mrs.  Eastman  said  in  re- 
calling   the    night.      "My    escort,    J. 


at  the  answer,  'Eecause  the  tail  c 
wag  the  dog.' 

"In  the  third  act  there  was  a  pistol 
shot  and  I  saw  the  smoke  and  saw 
the  President  slump  forward,  and 
heard  Mrs.  Lincoln  scream.  A  man 
leaped  from  the  railing  of  the  box, 
catching  his  heel  or  spur  in  the  folds 
of  the  curtain  and  fell  to  the  then 
empty  stage.  He  sprang  up  from  his 
fall  and  dramatically  waved  a  dagger 
which  glistened  in  the  gas  light  while 
he  shouted  'Sic  Semper  Tyrannis,'  and 
the  stunned  onlookers  recognized  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  who  had  played  a  lead- 
ing role  as  the  'Apostate'  the  month 
before,  as  he  sped  through  the  wings 
to  his  horse,  which  was  waiting  in  the 
alley,  and  made  his  escape. 

"The  following  scenes  baffled  descrip- 
tion. Miss  Keane  tried  in  vain  to 
quiet  the  frantic  audience,  then  rushed 
to  the  presidential  box  to  the  stricken 
President  and  his  hysterical  wife.  I 
stood  within  three  feet  of  the  stretcher  | 
as  they  carried  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
Peterson  theatrical  boarding  house 
across  the  street.  I  shall  never  forget 
his  deathly  white  face,  nor  the  blood- 
stained open  collar,"  Mrs.  Eastman 
concluded. 

Mrs.  Eastman  still  has  a  framed 
theater  program  announcing  the  thou- 
sandth performance  of  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  and  also  the  neat  green  stub 
reading  Sec.  E,  No.   167, 


Assassination 


Merrill  Orme,  and  I  sat  in  the  dress 
circle  almost  opposite  the  presidential 
box  and  we  glanced  impatiently  from 
time  to  time  at  the  box  to  see  the 
arrival  of  the  presidential  party.  They 
were  late,  entering  during  the  middle 
of  the  first  act.  The  audience  rose 
while  the  orchestra  struck  up  'Hail 
to    the    Chief.' 

."Gen.  and  Mrs.  Grant  were  not 
with  the  President,  instead,  an  aide, 
Maj.  Rathbone,  and  his  fiancee.  Miss 
Harris,  made  up  the  party.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
seated  himself  in  the  rocking  chair 
always  there  for  his  use  and  Lord 
Dundreary  repeated  his  quip,  'Why 
coes  a  dog  wag  his  tail?'  while  the 
President   and    the   audience    laughed; 


Eas 


Rev.   W.    S. 


!  TEN  DOLLAR  BILL 


Soldier  Makes  Witty  Remark  About 
Lincoln  as  He  Kode  at  Head  o*  Lis 
hum  Without  a  Military  Diuionn. 

The  Rev.  W.  R.  [Eastman,  state  fie- 


tion  was  he 
those  who  v 
I  nanus  with  * 
:  Mr.   Kasimui 
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"The 


:   1  sa' 


Lir 


in  Xe' 

fltrst  inauguration.  He  rode  iu  an  open 
carriage  from  the  railroad  station  of 
the  Hudson  River  Road  at  Thirtieth  j 
street  and  Tenth  avenue  to  tne  city 
hall.  On  Twenty-third  street,  upon  the 
route,  extending  across  the  street 
from  window  to  window  of  two 
dwelling  houses  was  a  piece  of   WhitJ 

,  cottun  bunting  on  which  was  printed 
in  large  blacK  fetters  the  .following: 
•Genesis  xv.,  i.'  On  looking  up  trie  ref- 
erence 1  found  it  reas;  'tear  not, 
Abram,  1  am  thy  shield  and  thy  ex- 
ceeding great  reward.' 

"The  third  occasion  tljat  I  remem- 
ber was  in  April,  1803,  at  the  review 
of    the    Army   of    the   Potomac   at   the 

';  camp  near  .b'almouth.  president  Lin- 
coln came  riding  down  the  line  at  the 
head  of  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  offi- 
cers of  high  rank.  Among  an  the  glit- 
tering uniforms  he  was  the  only  per- 
son in  plain  black  and  with  a  tall  silk  ; 
hat.  At  his  side  rode  Gen.  Hooker, 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. The  President  was  the  center  of  I 
attraction  to  the  thousands  of  soU  | 
die*  who  were  standing  in  line.  His  I 
facf  was  well  known  tq  the  men  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  printed  upon 
every  $10  bill.  1  well  remember  the 
laugh  that  went  up  firom  our  com 
pany  when  an  Irish  sergeant  called 
out:  'Say,  boys,  look  at  him;  he's  for 
all  the  world  like  a  ten  dollar  bill.'  It 
did  us  all  good,  however,  to  see  him 
on  that  day." 


Edgerly . 


^C%Q 


SPY  NAMED  "THE  FLEA" 
BY  LINCOLN  SUCCUMBS 

Chicago,  June  14  (/?) — The  "Flea"  is 
dead. 

The  "Flea''  was  Jason  H.  Edgerly,  a 
New  Engfander  who  furnished  the  ac- 
tion for  a  colorful  bit  of  War  Between 
the  States  history  in  his  role  as  the 
personal  spy  or  "field  reporter"  for 
President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Edgerly  died  at  his  suburban  home 
in  Blue  Island  last  night  at  the  age  of 
95.  The  recent  heat  wave  was  held 
partly  responsible  for  his  death. 

President  Lincoln  gave  Edgerly  the 
nickname  of  "The  Flea"  after  he  had 
stolen  the  Confederate  Army  plans  for 
the  Willow  Creek  battle  from  under 
nose  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Cee. 


Eagerly,  Jaofe  H. 


Washington  -  White  House 


JASON  H.  EDGERLY, 
LINCOLN'S  WAR  SPY, 
DIES  HERE  AT  94 


Jason  H.  Edgerly,  94,  personal  i 
spy  for  President  Lincoln,  who  stole 
the  Willow  Creek  battle  plans  from  j 
"under  the  nose"  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  is  dead. 

The  broad-shouldered  veteran  who 
had  known  Lincoln  intimately  and 
had  lived  through  some  of  the  most 
tense  moments  in  American  history, 
died  peacefully  in  his  home  at  12419 
S.   Maple  St.,  Blue  Island. 

More  than  6  feet  tall  and  robust, 

Edgerly  maintained   to   the   last  his 

military    bearing    and    his    zest    for 

telling  tales  of  the  Prairie  president. 

Toured  with  Lincoln 

It  was  his  striking  stature  and 
upright  bearing  that  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1862 
Edgerly  accompanied  the  Great 
Emancipator  on  a  two  weeks'  tour 
through  New  England. 

Hired  as  "field  reporter"  or  spy 
by  the  president  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  Edgerly  had  free  en- 
trance to  the  White  House  at  all 
hours  of  day  and  night. 

He  often  made  his  reports  as  the 
president  strode   back   and   forth   in 
his  night  gown  and  slippers. 
President    Dubs   Him    "Flea" 

For  his  feat  of  stealing  the  battle 
plans  from  Lee's  camp,  and  despite 
his  huge  size.  Edgerly  was  nick- 
named "The  Flea"  by  the  president. 

During  Gen.  Early's  attack  on 
Washington  Edgerly  stood  by  Lin- 
coln's side.  When  the  president 
inted  the  fortifications  and  gazed 
out  towards  the  enemy  lines  Edgerly 
warned  the  president. 

"Get  down  from  there  Mr.  Lin- 
coln.    They    have    your   range.      I'll 

atch  and  give  you  word  of  devel- 
opments. 

"Your  life  is  as  sweet  to  you  as 
nine   is    to   me,"    answered    Lincoln. 

After  Lincoln  was  shot  a  trooper 
vas  sent  seven  miles  to  Ft.  Slocum 
to  get  Edgerly.  "The  Flea"  was  one 
of  the  last  persons  at  the  president's 


Edgerly,  Jason     H. 


W LUIS 
SPV.  STOLE  PAPERS 
FROM  GEII  LEE 


Man,  Now  92,  Given  Name 

by   Emancipator   After 

Daring  Coup. 

SPRINGFIELD,  III.,  Feb.  12— OP) 
"The  Flea"  so  called  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  because  of 
his  ability  to  move  quickly  as  a 
spy  for  the  Union  forces  during 
the  Civil  war  still  lives. 

He  is  Jason  H.  Edgerly  9  2- 
year-old  resident  of  Blue  Island, 
111.,  whose  story  of  anecdotes  of 
the  emancipator  was  added  to  the 
long  list  recounted  with  the  ap- 
proach each  year  of  the.  annivers- 
ary of  Lincoln's  birth.  Thursday 
will  mark  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-second    anniversary. 

LINCOLN   GIVES   NAME 

It  was  after  he  had  stolen  the 
Willow  Creek  battle  plans  "from 
""■lor  the  nose  of  Robert  H.  Lee," 
Kdgerly  said,  that  Lincoln  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  "The  Flea."  Sec- 
retary of  State  Seward   had   doubt- 


ed    the    authenticity    of    Lee  c 
re     on   the     plan,   so     Li 


sig- 


called    Edgerly    in    for    "a    confer- 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  put  your 
finger  on  a  Ilea?"  Lincoln  is 
quoted  as  asking  Seward — "to  find 
he  wasn't  there.  That's  the  way 
with  my  man.  He  got  these  plans 
and    immediately    wasn't    there  " 

When  Confederate  General 
Larly  started  his  four  day  attack 
on  the  City  of  Washington,  Edger- 
ly said  he  escorted  Lim^lY,  "in an 
examination    of    defenses        Lincoln 


boldly  on    the   fori  i  fica  t  im 

out    toward    the    Confcdei 

Cannon  shot    fell   near  hi 

BRAVKtt    SHOT 


\n    1'i-ln.  '    Lincoln  is  quoted  as 

K«-i-ly  |,!,iy,.,i  in  Lincoln's  career 
I  and  the  finding  of  documentary 
levidence  that  Lincoln  once  served 
on  the  circuit  court  bench  in 
Springfield  as  an  acting  judge, 
were  the  only  new  stories  of  Lin- 
ooln's  life  (hat  have  been  brought 
to    light,    dining    the    past   year,    lo- 


. 


< 


Tdgerly,  Jason  H.( Civil  war  s^y  "the  Flea") 


Famous  Civil  War 

Spy,  "The  Flea" 

alks  of  Lincoln 


l^ringfield,  111.,  Fcb^-flTc^V-'The 
called  by  -  President/ Abra- 
Tineoln  because  of  his  ability 
to  move  quickly  as  a  spy  for  the 
Union  forces  during  the  Civil  War, 
still   lives. 

He  is  Jason  H.  Eagerly,  92-year- 
old  resident  of  Blue  Island,  111., 
whoso  story  of  ancedotes  of  the 
Emancipator  was  added  to  the  long 
list  recounted  with  the  approach 
each  year  of  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth.  Tomorrc  will  mark 
the  one  hundred  an^"  verity-second 
anniversary. 

It  was  after  he  h;  stolen  the 
Willow  Creek  battle  plans  "from 
under  the  nose  of  Robert  E.  Lee' 
Edgerly  said,  that  Lincoln  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  "The  Flea."  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward  had  doubted 
the  authenticity  of  Lee's  signature 
on  the  plan,  so  Lincoln'  called  Edeer- 
ly    in    for    a    conference. 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  put  your 
finger  on  a  flea?"  Lincoln  is  quoted 
as  asking  Seward.  *  *  *  "To  find  he 
wasn't  .there.  That's  the  way  with 
my  man.  He  got  these  plans  and  im- 
mediately   wasn't    there." 

When  Confederate  General  Early 
|  started  his  four-day  attack  on  the 
city  of  Washington,  Edgerly  said  he 

•  escorted    Lincoln    in    an    examination 
of    defenses.      Lincoln    was    curious,  j 

•  he    said.     He    stood    boldly    on    the  ' 
I  fortifications      looking     out     toward 

I  the    Confederate    lines.     Cannon    shot 
fell  near  him. 

"Get  down  from  there  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," Edgerly  said  he  advised.  "They 
have  our  range.  Get  down  and  let 
me   watch." 

"Lincoln  said  something  about  my 
life  being  as  sweet  to  me   a<s   h"   ♦» 


him,"  but  right  then  a  Minnie  bal 
hit    between    his   feet. 

"Get  down,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  Edgerl; 
said  he  yelled  and  reached  up  tc 
help   the   president. 

"All  right,"  Lincoln  is  quoted  a; 
answering,   "I  will." 

Discovery  of  the  part  that  Edgerlj 
played  in  Lincoln's  career  and  the 
finding  of  documentary  evidence 
that  Lincoln  once  served  on  the 
circuit  court  bench  in  Springfield 
as  an  acting  judge,  were  the  only 
new  stories  of  Lincoln's  life  that 
have  been  brought  to  Jrght  during 
the  past  year,  local  historians  say.      i 


'    VERNON.  TEX.i  EEC0IH1  "Z 


( 
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Edg«rly,  Jason  H. 


Lincoln  Spy  Living 

JASOX  H.  EDGERLY  recently  celebrated  his  92nd 
birthday  at  Blue  Island,  Illinois.  Almost  70  years 
ago  he  was  a  spry,  athletic  color  sergeant  serving 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
President  Lincoln's  spy,  and  among  his  feats  was  the 
stealing  of  Confederate  plans  for  the  battle  of  Willow 
Creek  under  the  very  nose  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 
Because  of  this  bit  of  daring  and  his  nimbleness,  Lin- 
coln nicknamed  him  "The  Flea." 

Now,  his  eyesight  failing  and  hearing  almost  gone, 
he  revives  memories  of  past  glories  and  waits  patiently 
for  the  call  which  will  take  him  to  the  "Great  Eman- 
cipator." 


Edgerly,  Jason  H. 


Called  "The  Plea"   hy  Lincoln 


Lincoln  Named  Him 


Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  13— "The  flea," 
called  by  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
because  of  his  ability  to  move  puickly 
as  a  spy  tor  the  Union  forces  during-  the 
Civil  War,  still  lives. 

He  is  Jason  H.  Edgerly,  92-year-old 
resident  of  Blue  Island,  111.  whose  ance- 
dote  about  the  Emancipator  has  been 
added  to  the  long  list  recounted  each 
year  in  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
I  birth. 

It  was  after  he  had  stolen  the  Willow- 
Creek  battle  plans  "from  under  the 
|  nose  of  Robert  E.  Lee,"  Edgerly,  said, 
that  Lincoln  gave  him  the  nickname 
or  "The  Flea."  Secretary  of  State  Se- 
ward had  doubted  the  authenticity  of 
Lee's  signature  on  the  plan,  so  Lincoln 
was  in  for  a  conference. 

ilDid  you  ever  try  to  pub  your  finger 
on  a  fiea?"  Lincoln  is  quoted  as  asking 
Seward — "to  find  he  wasn't  there. 
That's  the  way  with  my  man.  He  got 
these  plans  and  immediately  wasn't 
there." 

When  Confederate  General  Early 
started  his  four-day  attack  on  the  eity 
of  Washington,  Edgerly  said  he  escort- 
ed Lincoln  in  an  examination  of  de- 
fenses. Lincoln  was  curious,  he  said. 
He  stood  boldly  in  the  fortifications 
looking  out  toward  the  Confederate 
lines.    Cannon  shot  fell  near  him. 

"Get  down  from  there,  Mr.  Lincoln," 
Edgerly  said  he  advised.  "They  have 
our  range.  Get  down  and  let  me  watch  ' 

"Lincoln  said  something  about  my 
life  being  as  sweet  to  me  as  his  to  him, 
but  right  then  a  minnieball  hit  between 
his  feet, 

"Get  down  from  there,  Mr.  Lincoln," 
Edgerly  said  he  shouted  and  reached 
up  to  help  the  President. 

"All  right,"  Lincoln  is  quoted  as  an- 
swering, "I  will." 

Discovery  of  the  part  that  Edgerly 
played  in  Lincoln's  career  and  the  find- 
ing of  documentary  evidence  that  Lin- 
coln once  served  on  the  Circuit  Court 
bench  in  Springfield  as  an  acting  judge 
were  the  only  new  stories  of  Lincoln's 
life  brought  to  light  during  the  last  year, 
local  historians  say. 


Lerna  Weekly  EagL  e 
Feb.  20,  1931 


- 


EDGEHLY,   JAMES  H. 


CIVIL  WAR  SPY 
TELLS  OF  ACTS 

The  Rea/  Still  Living  at  92, 

Stole  Lee's  Plans. 

DESCRIBES  TOUR  ^LlrfcOLN 

Historians  Find  Few  New  Stories 
Concerning  Emancipator. 

SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Feb.  11  (A. 
P.).— "The  Flea,"  so  called  by  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  because  of  his 
ability  to  move  quickly  as  a  spy  for 
the  Union  forces  during  the  civil 
■war,  still  lives. 

He  is  Jason  H.  Edgerly,  92-year-old 
resident  of  Blue  Island,  HI.,  whose 
story  of  anecdotes  of  the  Emanci- 
pator was  added  to  the  long  list  re- 
counted with  the  approach  each  year 
of  the  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth. 
Tomorrow  will  mark  the  one  hundred 
twenty-second  anniversary. 

It  was  after  he  had  stolen  the 
Willow  Creek  battle  plans  "from 
under  the  nose  of  Robert  E.  Lee," 
Edgerly  said,  that  Lincoln  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  "The  Flea."  Secre- 
tary of  State  Seward  had  doubted  the 
authenticity  of  Lee's  signature  on  the 


Lincoln  Dribs  Him  Flea. 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  put  your 
finger  on  a  flea,"  Lincoln  is  quoted 
as  asking  Seward,  "to  find  he  wasn't 
there?  That's  the  way  with  my  man. 
He  got  these  plans  and  immediately 
■wasn't  there." 

When  Confederate  Gen.  Early 
started   his   four-day   attack   on  the 

city  of  Washington,  Edgerly  said  he 
j  escorted  Lincoln  in  an  examination 
of  defenses.  Lincoln  was  curious,  he 
said.  He  stood  boldly  on  the  forti- 
fications looking  out  toward  the 
Confederate  lines.  Cannon  shot  fell 
near  him. 

'Get  down  from  there,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," Edgerly  said  he  advised.  "They 
have  our  range.  Get  down  and  let 
me  watch." 

Minnie    Ball   Changer  His   Mind. 

"Lincoln  said  something  about  my 
life  being  as  sweet  to  me  as  his  to 
,  but  right  then  a  minnie  ball  hit 
between  his  feet. 

'Get  down,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  Edgerly 

said  he  yelled  and  reached  up  to  help 
the  President. 

"All  right,"  Lincoln  is  quoted  as 
answering,  "I  will." 

Discovery  of  the  part  that  Edgerly 
played  in  Lincoln's  career  and  the 
finding  of  documentary  evidence  that 
Lincoln  once  served  on  the  Circuit 
Court  bench  in  Springfield  as  an  ac- 
tive judge,  were  the  only  new  stories 
of  Lincoln's  life  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  past  year, 
local  historians  say. 

Since  Lincoln's  death  sixty-six 
years  ago  some  2,000,000  persons 
have  journeyed  to  Springfield,  where 
he  is  buried,  to  pay  tribute  to  his 
memory. 


• 


• 


Appleton  Post  Cresent 
No  Date 


How  He  Was  Nicknamed  By 
Lincoln  Told  By  Ex- Spy 


Springfield,  HI— OP)—  "The  Flea" 
so  called  by  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  because  of  his  ability  to 
move  quickly  as  a  spy  for  the  Union 
forces  during  the  Civil  war,  still 
lives. 

He  is  Jason  H.  Edgerly,  92  year 
old  resident  of  Blue  Island,  111., 
whose  story  of  anecdotes  of  the 
emancipator  was  added  to  the  lonj 
list  recounted  with  the  approach 
each  year  of  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birth.  Tomorrow  will  mark 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
anniversary. 
'  It  was  after  he  had  stolen  the  "Wil- 
low Creek  battle  plans  "from  under 
the  nose  of  Robert  E.  Lee"  Edgerly 
said,  that  Lincoln  gave  him  the 
nickname  of  "The  Flea."  Secretary 
of  State  Seward  had  doubted  the  au- 
thenticity cf  Lee's  signature  on  the 
plan,  so  Li-. coin  called  Edgerly  In 
for  a  conference. 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  put  your  fin- 
der on  a  flea?"  Lincoln  is  quoted  as 
asking  Seward. — "to  find  he  wasn't 
there.  That's  the  way  with  my  man. 
He  got  these  plans  and  immediately 
wasn't  there." 


When  Confederate  General  Ear- 
ly started  his  four  day  attack  on  the 
city  of  Washington,  Edgerly  said  he 
escorted  Lincoln  in  p"  examination 
of  defenses.  Lincoln  was  curious,  \ 
he  said.  He  stood  boldly  on  the 
fortifications  looking  out  toward  the 
Confederate  lines.  Cannon  shot  fell 
near  him. 

"Get  down  from  there  Mr.  Lin- 
coln," Edgerly  said  he  advised. 
"They  have  our  range.  Get  down 
and  let  me  watch." 

"Lincoln  said  something  about  my 
life  being  as  sweet  to  me  as  his 
to  him.  but  right  then  a  minnie  ball 
hit  l.etween  h's  feet. 

"Get  down,  Mr.  L'.rxJVn."  Edgerly 
said  he  yelled  and  reached  up  to 
ht»li»  the  president. 

"All  right,"  Lincoln  is  quoted  as 
answering,  'T  will." 

Discovery  of  the  part  that  Edger- 
ly played  in  Lincoln's  career  and 
that  Lincoln  once  served  on  the  cir-J 
cuii  court  bench  in  Sp-inrrf 'eld  as 
an  acting  judge,  were  the  only  new 
stories  of  Lincoln's  life  that  have  j 
been  brought  to  light  during  the 
past  year,  local  historians  aay.  t 


:•* 


Edmonds,  3apt.  E. 


-  Doorman  for  Seward  and  soldier  in  Civil  War-  Viewed  Lincoln  Assassination 


Bailiff  of  South  £*m£CouRT 
Once  Guarded  IincolVs  Door 


"Cap"  E.  N.  Edmonds  Recalls  tfty£ask-B«rViews  His  Present 
Rfcst  Just  as  Important  as  at  the  White  House— He 
[  Shouts  His  Orders  With  Authority. 


OME    to    order 
court  No.  2  is  now  in  ses- 
f  sion." 

What  a  rough  and  tumble 


Municipal  i  as  bailiff  for  William  H.  Seward,  sec 
retary  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  ht 
tells  on  this  Lincoln's  birthday. 


"Just    a   Ki.d    in    1861." 

i      Roughly,   this   is   how   "Cap"    de 
voice  sounds  out  thus  m  the  South;  scribeifhoy;  it  all  came  about. 
Side  court  dally.    What  a  bluff   yet  j      ..Back  in  1861»  he  says>  «T  was  jus 
kindly  face  behind  it.    How  the  heavy    a  yd.    Just  one  of  the  boys.    Nine- 
key  in  the  man's  hand  rings  sharply    teen  years  old,  and  smart  enough,  it 

I  do  say  it  myself.    Who  can  prove  I 

wasn't?' 


against  the  iron  railing. 

That's  "Cap"  Edmonds.  No  fool- 
ing, there.  Step  right  up  if  you  wish 
your  case  continued. 

A    Bailiff    With    Authority. 


'We  lived  in  Owasco.  N.  Y.,  a  vil- 
lage by  a  lake,  and  eight  miles  from 
Auburn,  where  William  H.  Seward 
lived,  and  where    we   boys   went   to 


"Cap"  shouts  with  authority.    He's*  school  with  his  sons. 


no  ordinary  bailiff,  though  "E.  N.  Ed- 
monds, bailiff,"  is  all  the  official  no- 
tation on  the  court  records. 


"Sam,  my  oldest  brother,  came 
borne  one  day  with  a  New  York  Trib- 
une.    War  had  been   declared;    the 


"Cap"  has  been  bailiff  to  greater  nag  had  been  fired  on  at  Sumter, 
affairs  than  the  South  Side  court,  al-  The  President  had  called  for  volun- 
though,  when  he  is  on  duty,  one  would    teers. 

properly  think  the  South  Side  court  "'Boys,'  said  Sam,  'I'm  going  into 
is  the  most  important  institution  in  town  tomorrow  and  enlist.'  'I'm  go- 
ing, too,'  I  says. 

Sam  a  Little  Doubtful. 

"  'Huh,'  says  Sam,  'you  better  stay 

home  with  ma.  Besides,  they  wouldn't 

pass  you.    A  fellow  less  than  five  and 

a  half  feet,  and  slim?' 

"'That's  all  right,  Sam,  I'm  going.' 

"Next  day  I  went  to  Auburn  and 

Was  the  first  one  accepted.     That's 

what  they  thought  of  me.   I  was  hard 

as  nails. 

"Well,  sir,  they  sent  us  on  to  Elmira 
In  a  hurry.  And  who  should  I  meet 
on  the  street  there  one  day  but  Fred 
Seward,  son  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  Mr.  Setaard  himself.  We  called 
him  'Govern&r'  around  Auburn.  He 
Used  to  be  governor  of  New  York. 

"'Where  yo4  going,  young  man?' 
Mr.  Seward  asked.  And  I  told  him 
I  reckoned  I  wafc  going  to  war. 

"  'I'll  need  you'^a  while  in  my  office 
at  Washington,'  \  Mr.  Seward  said. 
And  next  day  he  got  'hie  transferred 
to  his  office  in  the  capitol  as  door 
guard.  And  that  was  my  first  job  as 
bailiff." 

A    Meeting   With    Lincoln. 

His  first  day  on  duty  young  Ed- 
monds was  introduced  to  a  tall,  gaunt 
man — the  President  himself.  Ed- 
monds, without  uniform,  stood  stiffly 
behind  a  Harper's  Ferry  musket  al- 
most as  big  as  himself.  Lincoln 
looked  down  on  him  and  smiled. 

"Well,  my  little  juvenile,"  he  said, 
bending  and  shaking  hands.  "How 
do  you  do?" 

From  then  on  through  the  two 
weeks  he  was  door  guard  for  Secre- 
tary Seward,  Edmonds  was  the  "Lit- 
tle Juvenile"  to  the  President  who  j 
hurried  in  and  out  of  Seward's  office 


"CAP"    E.    N.    B33MONDS. 


the  world.  Any  institution  "Cap" 
works  for  is  the  most  important  in  th 
world.  He's  that  loyal.  He's  tha 
impressive. 

But  in  his  88  years  "Cap"  has  dom 
bailiff  duty  for  secretaries  of  state 
yes,  sir;  and  for  a  President,  one  migh 
say.  So  he  knows  his  orders  anc 
resDects  the  law.    It's  about  his  day: 


j  many  times  a  day.  Each  morHhig 
i  Lincoln  passed  a  greeting,  sometimes 
i  shook  hands. 

That  was  the  extent  of  "Cap's"  per- 
1  sonal  acquaintance  with  Lincoln.  The 
irest  of  the  war  he  fought  with  the 
i  Union  army  and  was  mustered  out  a 
captain.  The  night  of  the  day  after 
he  was  mustered  out  he  went  to 
Ford's  theater,  Washington,  and  saw 
his  friend  Lincoln  again,  and  for  the 
last  time.  Lincoln  sat  to  the  box  in 
which,  during  that  very  performance 
of  the  play  called  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  he  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Sitting  in  the  main  floor, 
Lincoln's  box  above  and  to  the  right 
of  him,  "Cap"  caught  his  last  glimpse 
of  the  President. 

His    Last    View    of    Lincoln. 

"Cap"  describes  vividly  how  Booth 
shouted  "Sic  semper  tyrannis"  and 
walked  deliberately  off  the  stage. 
I  Mrs.  Lincoln  screamed,  and  the  audi- 
jence  knew  for  the  first  time  it  was 
a  pistol  shot  they  had  heard  a  mo- 
ment before,  and  it  had  been  sent 
at  the  President. 

A  leader  in  the  G.  A.  R.  for  decades, 
"Cap"  has  described  in  speeches,  to 
his  dramatic  manner,  what  happened 
after  this  scream  by  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

"Still  another  moment's  strange,  in- 
credulous suspense,"  he  recites,  "and 
then  the  deluge.  What  a  mixture  of 
horror,  uncertainty.  The  sound  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  clattering  with  speed. 
Women  fainting.  Cries  of  anger  and 
fear.  The  stage  filled  to  suffocation, 
the  actors  in  costumes  and  with 
painted  faces,  running  excited  about. 
Water  was  passed  up  to  the  Presi- 
dent's box.  Reports  and  rumors,  and 
crowds  gathering  outside  in  angry 
knots!" 

A  Wild   Niarht  in   Washington. 

Such  a  wild  night  it  was  in  Wash- 
ington that  he  went  to  his  rooming 
house,  early  in  the  morning,  and  wrote 
down  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  re- 
member, "Cap"  says_  He  has  had  a 
bent  for  writing  aH"  hi\  life.  Once  he 
edited  a  labor  union  wiper.  Now,  at 
manjt  meetings  of  thelG.  A.  R.  and 
at  other  patriotic  gatherings,  "Cap" 
glories  in  declaiming  tfiose  memories. 

Before  one  leaves  "Cap's"  home  at 
3814   Norris   avenue,  ;he   walks   over 

to  his  desk  and  takes  out  boxes  full 
of  badges  and  insignia, 

"I've  got  badges  till  hell  won't  rest," 
he  boasts,  grtaoiag-T  "I  get  a  kick  out 
of  them.  Why  shouldn't  I?  They're 
part  of  my  life.  I  like  to  strut  my 
stuff. 

"That's  why  I  like  my  job  in  court 
I  wear  this  gold  star,  see?  Bigger 
than  any  of  them. 

"And  say,  if  you're  going  to  put 
anything  in  the  paper  at  all,  an- 
nounce that  at  2  o'clock  Saturday  at 
[912  Grand  avenue  the  Farragut- 
Thomas  post,  G.  A.  R,  is  going  to 
nold  a  Lincoln  memorial  service  with 
E.  N.  Edmonds,  patriotic  instructor  in 
charge,  and  Dr.  Charles  Drake  Skin- 
ner of  Grand  Avenue  temple  as  speak- 
,e?-tfm}}  y°u  do  that?  That's  the 
stuff.  Have  a  cigar.  And  good  luctf 
I  to  you."  ^J/r 

Kansas  CIW.  516.  SfaJ 
?EB.  12,  10JO  Lfc_. .. 


Edwards,  Mrs.  Annie 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Woman  to  Whom  Lincoln  Gave 
In  Her  Girlhood  Would  Honor  H 

Carried  Flag  as  Girl 
Honoring  Her  Hero, 
Would  Do  So  Again 

Mrs.  Annie  Edwards,  5204  Reiger, 
would  like  to  carry  a  flag  Sunday 
in  a  parade  celebrating  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  87-year-old  woman,  who  lives 
with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Biggie, 
did  this  once  in  1863  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  in  a  parade  with  which  towns- 
folk honored  the  man  who  held  the 
Union  together. 

Abe  Lincoln  and  Mrs.  Edwards' 
fc.ther,  John  Creech,  were  personal 
friends.  When  the  country  lawyer 
who  later  was  to  lead  his  country 
through  some  of  the  darkest  days  of 
its  life,  came  to  Terre  Haute,  he 
visited  often  in  the  Creech  home. 

"Most  people  thought  Lincoln  was 
an  ugly  man,"  said  Mrs.  Edwards 
Saturday,  "but  his  personality  was  so 
pleasing  that  no  one  who  knew  him 
well  ever  noticed  his  features. 

"He  was  kind  and  plain.  He  and 
father  used  to  sit  before  the  fireplacw 
and  chat  and  cook  meat  over  the 
coals." 

Once  they  were  all  in  the  kitchen. 


MRS.  ANNIE  EDWARDS. 


Mr.  Creech  said  something  which  a 
neighbor  boy  did  not  like.  The  boy 
retorted.     Mr.   Lincoln  corrected   the 


Candy  Kisses 
irn  on  Birthday 

Recalls  Her  Father 
And  Lincoln  Cooking 
Meat  at  Fireplace 

boy,  whereupon  he  received  a  sounu 
kick  on   the  shins. 

The  lad  afterward  used  to  say  he 
was  probably  the  "only  man  in  the 
world  who  has  ever  kicked  Abe  Lin- 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the 
Creeches  he  always  brought  a  bag- 
ful of  candy  kisses  for  little  Annie. 
He  would  tell  her  to  catch  them,  then 
pour  them  in  her  apron. 

Mrs.  Edwards  will  be  3§  Feb.  24. 
She  calls  herself  a  "true  Hoosier,  but 
reared  in  the  hills  of  Missouri."  She 
joined  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union  when  she  was  in  her 
teens,  once  reformed  a  drunk  which 
every  other  member  had  given  up 
for   lost. 

That  was  in  Missouri.  She  has  been 
active  also  in  Texas,  now  looms  larg= 
as  a  working  member  of  the  Grace 
Methodist  Church. 

Mrs.  Edwards  and  Mrs.  Biggie  for- 
merly lived  in  the  Lincoln  Apart- 
ments here. 


• 


airier,    Mrs.    Kate 


Springfield,    111. 


February  10,  1934 


YOUNG    PEOPLE 


A  Link  with   Lincoln 


By  S.  Fraser  Langford 


A  KINDLY  faced  little  lady  lives  in 
the  southern  part  of  Los  Angeles. 
She  is  Mrs.  Kate  Elder,  of  306  East 
Fifty-sixth  Street.  She  grew  up  in  Lincoln's 
own  city  of  Springfield,  111.,  where  he  rose 
to  fame  as  a  lawyer.  Her  husband,  E.  B. 
Elder,  grew  up  there  also,  and  his  father 
was  a  near  neighbor  to  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  the  mornings  would  often  find  them 
walking  down-town  together,  Lincoln  to 
his  law  practice  and  Father  Elder  to  his 
store.  She  still  preserves  as  one  of  her 
choicest  treasures  the  white-silk  badge  with 
black  mourning  borders  worn  by  her  father 
at  Lincoln's  funeral.  It  has  a  piece  of 
gathered  crape  at  the  top,  which  sets  off 
the  memorial  medal,  and  on  the  badge  is  a 
print  of  the  martyr  President  with  the 
simple  inscription,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  April 
15,  1865.    We  mourn  the  Nation's  loss." 

Other  memories  of  the  past  cluster  around 
this  kindly  little  lady,  and  she  has  preserved 
these  memories  in  precious  keepsakes :  a 
sewing-bird  used  by  her  grandmother  before 
the  invention  of  the  sewing-machine.  It  is 
a  little  device  which  was  clamped  on  the 
table.  A  spring  in  the  bird's  beak  enabled 
the  bird  to  hold  the  linen  which  her  grand- 
mother was  hemstitching.  There  was  an  old 
medallion  of  Blucher  as  general  of  the 
Prussian  forces,  struck  off  in  the  height  of 
his  fame  after  Waterloo.  And  there  was 
an  old  birth-certificate  in  the  German  tongue, 
printed  in  four  colors,  on  which  the  name 
of  her  great-grandmother,  Barbara  Gelwicks, 
is  found,  certifying  that  she  was  born  to 
E.  L.  Gelwicks  and  his  wife  Barbara  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  Jesus  1776,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  August. 

But  Mrs.  Elder's  chief  pride  lies  in  her  old 
samplers,  for  she  herself  is  a  good  needle- 
woman.    One  was  made  by  her  great-grand- 


mother in  1791.     The  colors  are  faded,  but 
one  can  easily  discern  the  alphabet  and  the 
numerals,    and    an   old    Colonial   house   and 
ship.    The  second  sampler  was  worked  by  her 
grandmother   in    1812.      The    third   sampler, 
which   is   the   most   elaborate   of   the   three, 
follows  the  general  design  of  the  first  one, 
copying   the  house   and   the   ship.     It  must 
have    been   worked    in  her 
childhood,  for  it  bears  this 
inscription,    "  Jesus    permit 
thy   name   to  stand  as   the 
first    effort    of    an    infant 
hand." 

Sometimes    when    she 
wishes  to  honor  her  friends 
she    invites    chem    to    dine 
with  her.     On  these  happy 
occasions    old    dishes    are 
used  and  old  water-glasses 
blown   out   of  green  glass, 
and  these  are  set  on  an  old 
tablecloth     made     on     the 
small  looms  of  those  early 
days    and    the    two    pieces 
whipped  together  to  make  a 
cover  large  enough  for  the 
table.    The  writer  chanced 
to  be  one  of  thai  happy  com- 
pany,   and    as    the    merry 
conversation  of  the  guests 
went   on   he   could  picture 
the  guests  of  former  years 
in   their    quaint   attire    dis- 
cussing the  topic  of  the  day 
as  they  in  later  years  talked  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  and  there  in  our 
presence  was  this  sweet-faced,  kindly  lady  to 
link  us  with  the  past,  and  who  preserved 
in   her   own    strong,    wholesome   personality 
some   of   the   richest   inheritances   of   those 
bygone  days. 


I     ***** 


Mrs.  Kate  Elder  with  Lincoln  funeral  badge  and  old  sample) 


Elder,  R. 


Springfield,    Hi. 


Weir.  Kas.,  Dec.  14. — R.  M.  Elder, 
vhose  funeral  was  held  here  3 
terday  afternoon,  had  the  distinction 
of  having  received  help  from  At 
ham  Lincoln  in  framing  decisions  as 
l  justice  of  peace  in  Sansramon  co 
tv.  Ill  ..before  the  Civil  war.  Mr: 
nearly    92   years   old.   —  as   ele< 


pers<  '.  pi 
that  Mr.  Uncolr 
.graphed. 


* 


' 


. 


BOSTON  GLOBE 


February  12,   1901 


Reminiscences 


HE  HEARD  LINCOLN'S  SPEECH. 

E.  D.  Eldridge  of  Dorchester  Tells  of  the  i 
Oreat  War  President's  Power  Over  a  j 
Boston  Audience. 

The  coming  around  once  more  of  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  may  per- 
haps remind  others  besides  Mr  E.  D. 
Eldridge  of  Dorchester  of  the  Septem- 
ber evening  in  1848  when  he,  who  later  , 
became  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents,  i 
addressed  a  whig  mass  meeting  In  Tre-  j 
mont  temple. 

"I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time," 
said  Mr  Eldridge  "but  every  12th  of 
February  brings  to  mind  a  flash  of  Lin-  I 
coin  wit  which  quite  carried  that  meet-  i 
ing  off  its  feet.  The  country  was  j 
ight  up  over  the   slavery   question. 


ington,  "who  said  he  would  call  the  roll 


quickly  got  into  close  touch  with 
the  audience  He  did  not  take  the  as- 
sertion of  the  southern  statesman  seri- 
ously, but  harking  back  to  an  old  hymn 


Hark!     From    tUe   tombs    th 
ful  sound, 
Mine  pais  at  ..end  the  cry: 

"The  last  two  lines  we 
an  apt  allusion  to  what  was  about  to 
happen  to  the  opposition  party,  and  for 
several  moments  after  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous tumult  of  shouting  and  laugh- 
ing.   Lincoln's  speech  was  the  feature  of 


e  thought  to  be 


Eldridge,    E«    D. 


BURKET   &    BURKET 

Attorneys  and  Counselors  at  Law 

findlay,  ohio 


ELDRIDGE* S  STORY  OF  LINCOLN^  VISIT  TO  HUB 

Recollections  and  anecdotes  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are  plentiful 
enough  in  print  but  are  rare  indeed  when  they  come  from  those 
living  who  knew  the  great  man.  E.D.  Eldridge  of  Dorchester,  who 
is  in  business  at  15  Exchange  street,  is  one  of  the  fortunates 
who  remembers  Lincoln.  Mr.  Eldridge  was  a  young  man  of  twenty  when 
Lincoln  first  came  to  Boston  and  he  tells  an  unusually  interesting 
story  of  his  coming. 

I  can  hardly  realize,  said  Mr.  Eldridge,  that  it  is  more  than 
sixty  years  since  I  heard  Abraham  Lincoln  speak  in  Boston,  which  was 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1848.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  thirty-nine 
years  ofage.  Even  then,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  gained  a  national 
reputation.  He  was  at  this  time  a  member  of  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Illinois.  He  was  very  popular,  especially  so  in  the  West; 
his  quaint  illustrations  and  stories  would  carry  conviction  to  the 
most  indifferent  person.  Little  did  I  realize  that  this  plain  and 
homely  man  would  become  President  of  the  United  States,  that  he  would 
be  known  the  world  round  and  the  earth  over. 

With  Webster  and  Clay. 

Mr.  Lincoln  belonged  to  the  National  Whig  party,  composed  of 
such  men  as  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay,  and  others  of  national 
reputation.  The  anti-slavery  element  was  then  a  disturbing  feature 
in  politics,  and  the  Whig  party  suffered  much  from  this  source. 
Hon.  Ezra  Lincoln, Jr.  was  chairman  of  the  Whig  State  Committee 
and  he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  writing  Hon.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  to  visit  Boston  to  address 
the  Whig  party  on  the  issues  then  before  the  country* 

A  mass  meeting  was  appointed  to  meet  at  Tremont  Temple  to  hear 
this  young  man  from  the  West,  this  was  in  the  month  of  September, 
1848.  I  had  not  become  a  voter  then,  but  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
approaching  that  period  in  a  young  man's  life.  The  country  was 
wrought  up  over  the  slavery  question.  There  was  an  intense  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  New  England,  heightened  about  that  time  by  an 
extravagent  forecast  made  by  Hon.  Robert  Toombs,  U.S.  senator  from 
Georgia,  who  declared  in  the  United  States  Senate  that  he  would 
yet  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  on  Bunker  Hill. 

Quotes  a  Hymn 

Mr.  Lincoln1 s  homely  wit  and  quaint  humor  quickly  got  into 
close  touch  with  the  audience.  He  did  not  take  the  assertion  of  the 
Southern  statesman  seriously,  but  harking  back  to  an  old  hymn  of 
pious  Rev.  Dr.  Watts,  quoted  with  solemn  voice: 

"Hark,  From  the  tombs  of  a  doleful  sound, 

Mine  ear  attend  the  cry; 
Ye  living  men  come  view  the  ground 
Where  you  must  shortly  lien 


BURKET   &    BURKET 

Attorneys  and  Counselors  at  Law 

findlay,  ohid 


The  last  two  lines  were  thought  to  be  an  apt  allusion  to  what 
was  about  to  happen  to  the  opposition  party,  and  for  several 
moments  after  there  was  a  tremendous  tumult  of  shouting  and 
laughter* 

Mr.  Lincoln^  speech  was  the  feature  of  the  meeting. 

Stay  Here  Was  Short 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  remain  in  Boston  very  much  over  one  day. 
The  next  day  after  the  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  late  George  H.  Monroe.  Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  trip  with  Mr. 
Monroe  out  to  Dedham  to  visit  Edmond  Quincy  and  other  anti-slavery 
men  who  Mr.  Lincoln  wished  to  confer  with  in  regard  to  freeing  the 
four  million  slaves  then  in  bondage. 

Several  years  before  Mr.  Lincoln  was  thought  of  as  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  he  was  nominated  by  the  Whig  party  as  a  candidate 
for  United  States  senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  Democratic 
party  nominated  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  senator  and  these  two 
candidates  canvassed  the  State  in  joint  debate,  each  occupying 
the  same  amount  of  time.  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
allowed  Mr.  Douglas  to  make  the  first  speech.  When  he  had  concluded 
he  took  off  his  coat,  as  it  was  then  warm  weather,  and  with  his  quick 
wit  and  calling  to  mind  the  first  martyr,  Stephen,  and  his  tragic 
death,  said  to  a  by-stander,  "please  hold  my  coat  while  I* stone 
Stephen* w.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  warm  friinds  and  none 
mourned  more  sincerely  than  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
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April  14,  1938 


Dr.  Louis  A,  Warren, 

Director,  Lincoln  Nat'l  Life  Foundation, 

Fort  Wayne, Ind. 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

My  old  college  roommate  whose  name  and  address  is 
Alfred  H.  Howard,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  recently 
sent  me  a  clipping  from  a  Boston  paper,  a  copy  of  - 
which  I  enclose  herewith*  This  is  the  recollection 
of  E.D,  Eidridge  of  Dorchester  who,  it  seems, 
is  still  in  business  at  15  Exchange  St.,  and  who 
remembers  seeing  Lincoln*  This  clipping  must 
have  been  from  a  paper  printed  about  1908  as  the 
article  states  that  it  is  more  than  60  years  since 
Mr*  Eidridge  heard  Mr*  Lincoln  speak  in  Boston* 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  in  this  first-hand 
information,  as  little  items  like  this  all  go  to 
make  up  a  correct  history  of  Lincoln^  life  and 
character* 

I  would  be  pleased  if  you  would  put  Mr*  Howard* s 
name  on  your  list  in  sending  "Lincoln  Lore**  I 
have  written  him  that  1  have  made  this  request* 


Yours  truly, 


Eldridge,   Elijah 


vulos"  and  Fathen'  Bernier's  own 
"Ecce  Fidelis"  were  sung  with  the 
best  tone,  which»^vaA,J<iss  £oad  ^*d 
■  ttle  nasal  i*%^ff^tl  h&  Wk 
e  solos  were  ^'el]|«Lui«. 
.  >st   striking   featu/eror 

1  95  V«\\l*lf\*  Wariness  of 

fa|  lihc   JKjad   balance   of   parts 

rHfelilAarJ  enunciation,    which 

RECALLS  LINCOLN  IN  A  BOAT 

DENNIS,  Mass.  —  (U.P.)  —  Cap'n 
Elijah  Eldridge,  96,  this  village's 
oldest  resident,  says  his  most  vivid 
recollection  is  seeing  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  riding  in  a  small 
boat  that  was  being  towed  down  the 
James  River  in  Virginia  by  a  steam- 
boat. 


From:    A. J. LI VINSON 
Montreal,    Canada. 


Virginia  -   on  steamboat 


sou ,  .fnei 


conscience  nun;  mm  Decause  ne  voted  lor  Lincoln 


His  Vote  for  Abe  Lincoln 
Once  Hurt  His  Conscience 

Viroqua's  Oldest  Resident  at  92  Tells  How 

He  Pledged  Ballot  in  Return  for 

Naturalization. 


VIROQUA,  Wis.,  Feb.  11.— (Spe- 
cial) —  Every  year  as  Lincoln's 
birthday  anniversary  rolls  around 
Ellef  Ellefson,  Viroqua's  oldest  resi 
dent,  no  w92,  recalls  to  his  friend.- 
how  he  was  inveigled  into  voting 
tor  Lincoln  and  how  at  one  time  hi.^ 
conscience  suffered. 

Coming  to  America  before  tht- 
Civil  war,  Ellefson  lived  for  a  tim^ 
at  Stoughton  and  it  was  there  h» 
took  out  his  naturalization  papers 
so  he  might  vote  for  Abraham  Lin 
coin  for   president. 

Sunshine  or  rain,  Ellef  takes  a 
walk  every  day,  transacts  business 
and  every  Sunday  morning  attends 
services  of  the  United  Lutheran 
church.  He  has  106  descendants 
His  wife  died  in  November. 

"My  employer,  who  was  a  justice 
jf  the  peace,  suggested  the  impor 
ance  of  my  obtaining  naturaliza 
:ion  'papers,"  Mr.  Ellefson  says 
'He  was  a  supporter  of  Lincoln  and 
ried  in  every  way  to  impress  on 
ne  his  excellent  qualities.  It  was 
lifficult  for  me  to  understand  Eng- 
ish  and  I  was  somewhat  skeptical 
bout  politics. 

"He  finally  offered  to  obtain  my 
taturalization  papers  for  me  free 
f  charge  if  I  would  vote  for  Lin- 
oln.  This  I  did,  but  with  manv 
aisgivings    as    to    whether    I    had 


committed  a  grave  offense  by  vot- 
ing for  some  one  who  might  not  be 
honest  and  upright.  I  was  tortured 
in  mind  many  a  day.  Four  years 
later  I  was  proud  to  vote  for  Lin- 
coln the  second  time." 


( 


ELLEE,  N.  A.  Washington, 


X.  A.   Eller  of  Bayle  City,  aged  89. 

: 

soldier   in   the   Confederate   army   and 

wounded.        He   was   in   a   hospital    in 

Washington    and    he    and    a    comrade 

dressed    in    the    Confederate    uniform 

were  accosted   in   a  park    by   Lincoln. 

who  said.  "I  see  you  are  Confederate 

soldiers,   do    you    think   you   are   doing 

right??"     They    said    that    they    surely 

did    and    he    replied,    "I    love    a    true 

soldier."    and    passed    on.     Mr.    Eller 

i 

became    an    ardent    admirer    of    Lin- 
coln.          '              '         7    <»#cJ    v 

i 

I  ,   w. 


Shaved  Mr.   Lincoln 


Part  Indian,  Aged  119, 
Dies  At  Oklahoma  Home 

FREDERICK,  Okla.,  June  9.— C. 
W.  Ellis,  who  said  he  was  119  years 
old,  died  this  week  at  Tipton,  nearw 
here.  He  recently  came  to  Oklal^P 
ma  from  central  Texas,  where  he 
was  a  preacher. 

The  aged  man  attributed  his 
longevity  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  eighth  Indian.  He  often  boasted 
of  having  shaved  President  Lincoln. 


( 


i 


Ellis,  Charles  E. 


Illinois  -  lived  near 


Lincoln's  Friend, 
Now  102,  Wants 
2  More  Years 

Br  the  Associated  Press. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Feb.  11.— Col 
Charles  E.  Ellis,  who  lays  claim  tc 
102  years  and  a  friendship  with 
Abraham  Lincoln,  says  he  wants  tc 
live  two  years  more  "just  to  see  whal 
this  man  Roosevelt's  going  to  do." 

Col.  Ellis,  a  West  Point  graduate 
with  Army  service  beginning  in 
1861,  said  he  was  born  at  a  farm- 
house in  what  now  is  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y„  March  15,  1838,  his  family  going 
shortly  afterward  to  Illinois  to  take 
care  of  a  farm  owned  by  his  grand- 
father. 

"Grandpa  had  the  farm  next  to 
Lincoln's,"  he  said.  "When  I  was 
only  a  boy  I  used  to  go  down  to  the 
wooden  fence  of  mornings  to  see 
Abe  Lincoln.  He  was  just  a  gawky 
farmer  then. 

"Many  was  the  time  he  held  me  on 
his  knee." 

Col.  Ellis  said  he  was  in  Govern- 
ment service  until  1925.  He  is  full 
of  stories  of  Army  life,  but  declares 
his  chief  interest  is  in  the  outcome 
of  the  present  world  crisis. 

"This  country  was  never  in  better 
shape  than  it  is  now,"  he  said.  "You 
can  say  all  you  want,  but  that's 
what  it  comes  down  to.  The  best 
friends  I  ever  had,  the  only  two  real 
I  friends,  were  the  dollar  bill  and 
Uncle  Sam." 


Ellis,  Col.  Charles  E. 


Knew  Lincoln,  Now 
Keeping  Eye  On  F.D.R. 

LOS  ANGELES,  Feb'.^l  (£>)— 
Colonel  Charles  E.  Ellis,  who 
lays  claim  to  102  years  and  a 
friendship  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, says  he  wants  to  live  two 
years  more  "just  to  see  what 
this  man  Roosevelt's  going  to 
do." 

Colonel  Ellis,  a  West  Point 
graduate  with  army  service  be- 
ginning in  1861,  said  he  was 
born  at  a  farmhouse  in  what 
now  is  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1838, 
his  family  going  shortly  after- 
ward to  Illinois  to  take  care 
of  a  farm  owned  by  his  grand- 
father. 

"Grandpa  had  the  farm  next 
to  Lincoln's,"  he  said.  "When 
I  was  only  a  boy  I  used  to  go 
down  to  the  wooden  fence  of 
mornings  to  see  Abe  Lincoln. 

"Many  was  the  time  he  held 
me  on  his  knee." 

Colonel  Ellis  walks  from  the 
small  hotel  where  he  lives  to  a 
restaurant  a  block  away  for 
each  of  his  meals.  A  birthday 
party  is  planned  for  him  on  his 
10.3rd  anniversary,  March  15. 


Ellis,  Col.  Charles  E. 


Calitornian,  1U*,  Uaims      | 
Friendship  With  Lincoln     1 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  11.— <(&)- 
Colonel  Charles  E.  Ellis,  who  lays 
claim  to  102  years  and  a  friendship 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  says  he 
wants  to  live  two  years  more  "just 
to  see  what  this  man  Roosevelt's 
going  to  do." 

Colonel  Ellis,  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate with  army  service  beginning 
in  1861,  said  he  was  born  at  a  farm- 
house in  what  now  is  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  March  15,  1838,  his  family  going 
shortly  afterward  to  Illinois  to  take 
care  of  a  farm  owned  by  his  grand- 
father. 
j  "Grandpa  had  the  farm  next  to 
Lincoln's,"  he  said.  "When  I  was 
I  only  a  boy  I  used  to  go  down  to 
the  wooden  fence  of  mornings  to 
see  Abe  Lincoln. 

"Many  was  the  time  he  held  me 
on    his   knee." 

Colonel  Ellis  said  he  was  in  gov- 
ernment service  until  1925,  the  last 
30  years  in  the  civil  service  depart- 
ment. He  is  full  of  stories  of  army 
life  but  declared  his  chief  interest 
is  in  the  outcome  of  the  present 
world  crisis. 

"This  country  was  never  In  bet- 
ter shape  than  it  is  now,"  he  said. 
"You  can  say  all  you  want,  but 
\  that's  what  it  comes  down  to.  '' 
The  best  friends  I  ever  had,  the 
only  two  real  friends,  were  the  dol-  j 
1  lar  bill  and  Uncle  Sam."  ,  ^.       ,,.    ' 


ELLIS,  CHARLES  S. 


Friend  of  Lincoln 
Wants  Two  More  Years 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  11  (A.  P.). 
— Col.  Charles  E.  Ellis,  who 
claims  to  be  nearly  103  years 
old  and  says  he  was  a  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  wants  to  live 
two  years  more  "just  to  see 
what  this  man  Roosevelt's  go- 
ing to  do." 

Col.  Ellis,  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate, with  army  service  begin- 
ning in  1861,  said  he  was  born 
at  a  farmhouse  in  what  now  is 
Brooklyn,    N.    Y.,    March    15, 
1838,  his  family  going  shortly 
afterward  to  a  farm  in  Illinois, 
next  to  Lincoln's. 
j       "When  I  was  was  a  boy  I 
I   used  to  go  down  to  the  wooden 
'   fence  of  mornings  to  see  Abe 
Lincoln.    He  was  just  a  gawky 
i  farmer  then,"  says  Col.  Ellis. 


ELLIS,    CHARLES  W. 


When  Lincoln  Felled  Tree 


A  man  said  to  be  the  oldest  preacher 
in  the  world  has  just  turned  loose  a 
new  Lincoln  story,  says  the  New  York 
Times.  He  is  Charles  W.  Ellis,  105 
years  old,  who  lives  eight  miles  north  of 
Ada,  Okla.,  with  his  son  on  a  small  hill 
farm,  almost  hidden  by  woods.  He  is 
a  preacher  in  the  Nazarene  Church, 
although  blind  and  a  cripple.  The  story 
cbncerns  a  tree-chopping  achievement  of 
Lincoln  when  President  on  a  visit  to  the 

"During  a  lull  in  the  fighting,"  said 
Ellis,  "some  of  us  were  assigned  to  cut 
down  trees  for  firewood,  and  I  wa? 
among  them.  I  had  not  heard 
Lincoln  was  with  us.  I  was  busy 
ping  when  a  tall,  gaunt  man  we,.  ., 
whiskers  came  up  to  me,  accompanied 
by  several  officers,  including  General 
Smith.  I  rested  my  ax  a  moment  and 
saluted,  still  not  knowing  the  man  in 
civilian  clothes  was  Lincoln. 


"I 

faced  man  came  smilingly  to  me  and 
said  :  'Would  you  mind  letting  me  have 
that  ax  for  a  minute?  I  haven't  cut  a 
tree  down  in  years.'  I  handed  over  the 
ax  and  the  tall  man  got  busy,  sinking 
the  blade  deep  into  a  large  tree.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  an  expert,  for  he  made 
the  chips  fly  and  was  soon  half  way 
through  the  tree.  Then  he  handed  the 
ax  back,  thanked  me  and  remarked  that 
ho  had  not  forgotten  his  old  trade  after- 
all  and  that  the  chopping  had  relieved 
his  mind. 

"When  the  party  turned  to  go  General 
Smith  called  me  to  him.  'Do  you  know 
who  that  man  was  who  borrowed  your 
ax?'  I  admitted  that  I  did  not.  'Well, 
you  will  have  something  to  remember, 
then,  for  he  is  our  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln  !' 

"I  was  astonished  and  felt  ashamed, 
too,  for  I  imagined  I  had  been  rather 
abrupt  with  the  President  of  the  United 


States  and  a  man  whom  I  loved.  But 
in  a  moment  they  had  gone  and  left  me 
standing  there  dumbly  with  the  ax  in 
hand,  so  I  decided  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  would  be  to  finish  Lincoln's  job.  I 
went  to  the  other  side  of  his  tree  and 
cut  through  until  it  fell.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Charles  Ellis  cut  down  that 
tree.    I  never  saw  Lincoln  again. 

"He  must  have  had  muscles  of  iron 
«ven  after  he  went  into  the  White 
House.  I  was  a  muscular  man  and  a 
good  woodsman,  but  he  could  chop  a  tree 
down  faster  than  I  could.  To  make  the 
task  easier,  Lincoln  removed  his  long 
black    coat,    rolled    up    his    sleeves    and 

NoneOUoffUththerffiWOrd  ^  ^  ^ 
A  one  of  the  officers  and  men  present 
said  anything  as  he  hacked  away  This 
happened  at  a  time  when  the  nation's 
fate  hung  m  the  balance,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  much  worried  man.  It 
[  snowed  he  was  man  all   through      The 

TJ?Tei  TTd  £  cheer  Wm  UP  a  bit 
and  he  left  for  Washington  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  than  when  he  came." 

Ellis  has  been  blind  and  a  cripple  for 
W  years  Rheumatism  has  so  lumed 
lm  that  he  is  denied  the  use  of  his  lesr  " 
;  he  gets  about  in'  a  wheel  chavr  P- />' 


here  is  no  more 


lore  energetic  man  in  Oklahome. 


,r„rL°i>isti^ 


* 


Qtsu^. 


SHAVED  LINCOLN  FOR 

$10  AND  TOBACCO 

By  United  Press) 

ADA,  Okla.,  Aug.  1.— Charles  Wesley 

El  is,     118,     "Patriarch    of    Pontotoc 

county,"   is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 

white  man  in  Oklahoma. 

Ellis'  life  has  been  one  of  adventure. 
He  was  born  in  Alaska,  and,  at  the  age 
of  four,  he  was  stolen  from  his  parents  I 
j  and  brought  to  the  United  States.  I 

Ellis  served  under  General  A.  J. 
i  Smith  and  Sheridan  in  Tennessee  and  i 
1  Georgia.  Once,  while  soldiering  in  the  j 
Union  army,  Ellis  acted  as  barber  for  j 
'  Abraham  Linco  n,  who  was  visiting  the 
front.  He  got  $10  and  a  plug  of  tobacco  ! 
for  the  shave.  He  also  acted  as  barber  I 
for  General  Grant.  "Don't  worry"  was  j 
the  best  advice  Ellis  could  give  to  pros- 
pective centenarians. 


ELLIS,  CHARLES  W. 


TELLS  HOW  LINCOLN  FELLED  LAST  TREE 


A  MAN  said  to  be  the  oldest  preach- 
er in  the  world  has  just  turned 
loose  a  new  Lincoln  story.  He 
^ia  Charles  W.  Ellis,  105  years 
old.  who  lives  eight  miles  north 
of  Ada,  Okla.,  with  his  son. on  a  small 
hill  farm,  almost  hidden  by  woods.  He 
is  a  preacher  in  the  Nazarene  Church, 
although  blind  and  a  cripple.  The  story 
concerns  a  tree-chopping  achievement 
ofv  Lincoln  when  President,  on  a  visit 
to   the   army. 

"  During  a  lull  in  the  fighting,"  said 
Kills,  "  some  of  us  were  assigned  to  cut 
down  trees  for  firewood,  and  I  was 
among  them.  I  had  not  heard  that 
Lincoln  was  with  us.  I  was  busy  chop- 
ping when  a  tall,  gaunt  man  wearing 
whiskers  came  up  to  me.  accompanied 
by  several  officers.  Including  General 
Smith.  I  rested  my  axe  a  moment  and 
saluted,  still  not  knowing  the  man  In 
civilian  clothes  was  Lincoln.  I  was 
amazed  when  this  tall,  sad-faced  man 
came  smilingly  to  me  and  said  :  '  Would 
you  mind  letting  me  have  that  axe  for 
a  minute?  I  haven't  cut  a  tree  down 
in  years.'  I  handed  over  the  axe  and 
the  tall  man  got  busy,  sinking  the  blade 
deep  into  a  large  tree.  I  could  see  that 
'as  an  expert,  for  he  made  the  chips 
fly  and  was  soon  half  way  through  the 
tree.  Then  he  handed  the  axe  back, 
thanked  me,  and  remarked  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  old  trade  after  all, 
and  that  the   chopping  had   relieved  his 

j  "  When  the  party  turned  to  go.  Gen- 
eral Smith  called  me  to  him.  '  Do  you 
know  who  that  man  was  who  borrowed 
your  axe?  '  I  admitted  that  I  did  not. 
'  Well,  you  will  have  something  to  re- 
member, then,  for  he  is  our  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln  !  ' 

i  "  I  was  astonished  and  felt  ashamed, 
too,  for  I  Imagined  I  had  been  rather 
abrupt  with  the  President  of  the  United 

I  States  and  a  man  whom   I  loved.     But 

|  in  a  moment  they  had  gone  and  left  me 
standing  there  dumbly  with  the  axe  in 
hand,  so  I  decided  the  best  thing  I  couM 
do  would  be  to  finish  Lincoln's  Job.  I 
went   to   the   other  side   of  his  tree   and 

|  cut  through  until  it  fell.     Abraham  Lin- 
coln   and    Charles    KHis    cut    down   that 
tree,    I  never  saw  Lincoln  again. 
Lincoln  a  Oood  Hand. 
"  He   must  have   had   muscles   of  iron 

I  even  after  he  went  into  the  White  House. 
I  was  a  muscular  man  and  a  good 
woodsman,  but  he  could  chop  a  tree 
down  faster  that  1  could.  To  make  the 
task  easier,  Lincoln  removed  his  long, 
black  coat,  rolled  up  his  sleeves  »nd 
without  further  word  swung  at  his  tree. 
None  of  the  officers  and  men  presSnt 
said  anything  as  he  hacked  away.  This 
happened  at  a  time  when  th*  nation'* 


fate  hung  in  the  balance,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  much  worried  man.  It 
showed  he  was  man  all  through.  The 
exercise  seemed  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit 
and  he  left  for  Washington  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  than  when  he  came." 

Ellis  has  been  blind  and  a  cripple  for 
forty  years-.  Rheumatism  has  so  lamed 
him  that  he  is  denied  the  use  of  his  legs, 
but  he  gets  about  in  a  wheel  chair  and 
there  Is  no  more  happy,  more  optimistic, 
more  energetic  man  in  Oklahoma. 

He  was  hard  to  find,  but  having  come 
all  the  way  to  Ada  to  see  the  man,  pos- 
sessing workable  legs  and  eyes,  and  hav- 
ing orders  to  get  the  story,  the  corre- 
spondent wouldn't  let  a  105-year-old 
chap  get  the  best  of  him.  After  a  lively 
game  of  hide  and  seek  E11U  was  found 
living  in  a  little  house  on  a  little  side 
road  that  was  almost  impossible  to  ne 
gotiate.  He  had  just  returned  from  ; 
series  of  revival  meetings  nineteen  miles 
from  his  home.  He  assisted  at  the 
vival  meetings  several  week3  and  was 
still  enthusiastic  over  the  success  of' 
those  meetings. 

Looks  to  the  Future. 

He  is  actually  looking  forward,  coi 
ing  on  the  future  to  give  him  a  chance 
to  be  of  more  service  in  the  world.  He 
wants  to  preach  and  meet  more  people ; 
to  see  his  descendants  make  a  succes 
life;  to  see  the  world  improve;  per .___ 
nent  world  peace,  and  the  price  of  crops 
go  up.  For  amusement  he  does  two 
things— whittles  and  plays  with  his  great- 
grandchildren. 

hi  J^L^.T,1  am,  not  ready  to  quit," 
he  said.  I  haven't  accomplished  all  I 
want  There  is  still  much  work  to  do 
and  I  enjoy  doing  it.  I  have  been  blind 
and  crippled  so  long  that  I  am  used  to 
I1  an<L8reLalong  fIne-  lt  l8n't  such  a 
hardship  if  you  keep  busy.  I  like  to 
preach  and  expect  to  continue  doing  it 
as  long  as  I  live.  I  am  interested  in 
everything  that  happens,  both  at  home 
in  Oklahoma  and  over  the  world.  My 
son  and  his  children  read  to  me  the 
tfible,  magazines  and  newspapers  and 
we    have   great   arguments.      You   ought 


t  everything. 


"Eat?     Why  I  e 

no  vegotarlan.     I  t 

1  /?Ld  }?  my  ^5unS.er  days-  The  trouble 
with  the  world?  Why  it  is  given  over 
too    much    to    frills.      That    is    the    chief 


lty?  Why  to  nothing  especially.  l~fol- 
low  no  eet  rules.  I  just  live.  Pure 
food,  pure  air,  pure  water,  pure 
thoughts  have  been  part  of  my  life. 
They  are  worth  acquiring.  Any  man 
ought  to  live  to  be  at  least  100.  Thero 
for   npt   living    that    long. 


that  they  die  off  at  the  tender  ages  of 
60,  70  and  80,  Don't  laugh  at  Uiat, 
young  man.  You  ought  to  reach  110 
and  enjoy  every  minute  of  it" 


Ellis,    Mrs.    RoMe    A. 


L.-D.    Debates  -     Peoria,    111. 


RECALLS  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE 


Mrs.  Robie  A.  Ellis,  94  years  old,  800  Fayette  st,  who  re- 
calls the  1854  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  in  the  Peoria  courthouse 
square.  Mrs.  Ellis  came  from  Princeville,  111.,  as  one  member 
of  a  quartet  which,  she  recalls,  sang  at  the  debate  here.  She 
is  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  quartet.  (Journal-Transcript 
Photo.) 
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ELSrORTH,   LAVOBiE 


Funeral  -  Springfield 


AGED  RESIDENT  ATTENDED 

FUNERAL  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Reminiscent  of  the  stirring  events 
that  the  older  generation  knew  in 
the  making  of  the  history  of  the 
country,  Lavonze  ElswortK,  a  local 
resident,  is  able  to  give  a  personal 
account  of  the  funeral  service  for 
Abraham  Lincoln,  martyred  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  he 
as  a  lad  of  15,  attended  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  in  1865. 

Elsworth  was  a  guest  at  the  Old 
Friends  matinee  given  yesterday  at 
the  showine  of  the  historical  film, 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  when  100  pio- 
neers of  the  city  were  entertained 
by  the  Elks  and  the  management 
<  f  the  Monaehe  theater. 

The  party  yesterday  brought  out 
many  neople  who  remembered  the 
Civil  War  period,  when  Lincoln  as 
president  and  the  nation's  leader, 
was  living  many  of  the  scenes  de- 


picted in  the  film.  e  man  pres- 
ent, new  87  years  of  age,  had  a 
keen  recollection  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  north  and 
has  lived  to  witness  the  breach 
healed  and  has  seen  two  wars 
against  foreign  nations  fought  by 
defendants  of  the  Civil  War  veter- 
ans. 

A  woman  attending  the  matinee 
saw  her  i' rst  motion  picture,  the 
film  unfolding  a  story  of  life  in  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  century  as 
her  parents  liad  lived  it  and  a  part 
of  which  she  herself  had  known. 

Following  the  showing  of  the  pic- 
ture, which  was  -preceded  by  an 
atmospheric  prologue  of  patriotic 
numbers-,  the  guests  were  taken  to 
the  Elks  Club  and  had  their  pic- 
tures taken  on  the  steps  of  the 
building. 
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Ellsworth  ,  L. 


Atxenaea  n"^ 


Porterville  Folks  Are 

Hosts  To  Aged  Folks 

PORTERVILLE,  Feb.  25.— More 
than  100  men  and  women  attended 
the  old  friends'  hobby  matinee 
party  given  this  afternoon  at  the 
Manoche  theater  by  the  Elks  lodge. 
The  special  feature  of  the  program 
.was  the  picture  depicting  the  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Musical 
numbers  were  given  by  the  girls' 
glee  club  of  the  grammar  school; 
selections  by  a  brass  sextet  and 
an  atmospheric  prologue  featuring 
a  quartet  of  male  singers,  who  sang 
the  Civil  war  time  songs  around 
a  camp  fire.  J.  T.  Fuller  gave  a 
brief  sketch  of  Lincoln's  life  and 
read  his  Gettysburg  address. 

An  interesting  incident  was  the 
introduction  of  L.  Elsworth,  75,  who 
attended  Lincoln's  funeral.  Ells- 
worth stated  that  his  cousin.  Colo- 
nel Ellsworth,  was  among-  the  first 
eoldiers   killed  in  the  Civil  war. 

Among  the  old  folks  attending 
was  a  woman  who  has  lived  here 
12  years,  but  it  was  her  first  view 
of  a  motion    picture. 


Emerson,   E.   A. 


Assassination 


m  ACTOR'S  STOKV 
,  OF  LINCOLN'S  DEATfc 


"Trunk  Stored  for  Fifty  Yean 

Reveals  Account  Written 

by  E.  A.  Emerson. 


LATTER  WAS  ON  THE  STAGE 


Declares  His  Belief  That  Booth 

First    Intended   to    Capture 

and  Hold  the  President. 


QUOTES  ASSASSIN'S  WORDS 


^/rjter     Records     Booth     Exclaimed 

"Sic  Semper  Tyrannis!"  After 

the,  Shooting, 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  13.-After  being 
stored  in  an  old  trunk  for  more  than 
half  a  century  in  the  home  of  his 
descendants,  a  paper  containing  a  vivid 
description  of  the  assassination  of  Lin- 
coln, written  by  E.  A.  Emerson,  an 
old-time  actor  and  friend  of  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  has  been  found  in  a 
small  brick  house  in  a  side  street  in 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Emerson  played  the  role  of  Lord 
Dundreary  in  the  cast  of  "Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin,"  in  Laura  Keene's  com- 
pany at  old  Ford's  Theatre  in  Tenth 
Street,  the  night  Lincoln  was  shot,  and 
witnessed  the  assassination  of  the 
great  emancipator.  He  was  the  father 
of  Charles  O.  Emerson  of  313  North 
Royal  Street,  Alexandria,  who  found 
the  paper  giving  Emerson's  version  of 
the  tragedy,  with  other  heirlooms,  in- 
cluding photographs  of  his  father  in 
the  rftle  of  Lord  Dundreary  and  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth  in  a  Scotch  role. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  Emerson  was  playing 
were  arrested,  and  he  had  to  report  to 
the  police  daily  until  the  matter  was 
finally  cleared  with  the  capture  of 
Booth  and  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Sur- 
ratt  and  the  other  alleged  conspirators. 
That  was  the  last  play  in  which  Emer- 
son ever  took  part. 

The  most  prized  relic  found  by  Emer- 
■on  in  the  old  trunk  Is  a  faded  and 
crumpled  program  of  the  cast  or  "Our 
American  Cousin,"  with  a  small  blood 
spot  in  the  upper  corner.  This  pro- 
gram is  declared  to  have  been  found 
on  the  floor  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's  chair  when   Mr.    Emerson,  hur- 


ried up  to  the  stage  dox  aner  me 
Bhooting.  Whether  it  is  the  blood  ol 
Mr,  Lincoln,  or  that  of  Major  Rath- 
bone,  who  was  in  President  Lincoln's 
oarty  the  night  of  the  tragedy,  and 
whose  son  is  Henry  R.  Rathbone,  now 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Illinois,  is 
rot  known. 

The  paper  giving  the  version  of 
Emerson,  found  in  the  Alexandria 
trunk,  reads : 

Emerson's    Story. 

"I  knew  John  Wilkes  Booth  well, 
having  played  with  him  in  dozens  of 
cities  throughout  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  genial 
person,  and  no  cleverer  gentleman  ever  I 
lived.  Everybody  loved  him  on  the 
stage,  though  he  was  a  little  excitable 
snd  eccentric. 

•"The  day  before  President  Lincoln 
was  shot  I  was  standing  in  front  of 
Ford's  Theatre  when  John  walked  up, 
evidently  in  an  agitated  state  of  mind. 
He  grabbed  the  cane  from  my  hands 
and  said: 

"  'Ned,  did  you  hear  what  that  old 
scoundrel  did  the  other  day?' 

"I  asked  him  who  he  was  talking 
about,  and  he  answered : 

"  'Why,  that  old  scoundrel,  Lincoln. 
He  went  into  Jeff  Davis's  house  in 
Richmond,  sat  down  and  threw  his 
long  legs  over  the  arm  of  a  chair  and 
squirted  tobacco  juice  all  over  the 
place.    Somebody  ought  to  kill  him.' 

"I  said,  'For  God's  sake,  John,  stop 
where  you  are!  I  am  going  to  quit 
you.' 

"With  that  he  pulled  my  cane  down 
over  his  shoulders  with  such  force  that 
It  broke  in  four  pieces.  I  still  have 
that  cane. 

"Of  course.  I  was  afraid  of  becoming 
Involved  in  any  trouble  he  might  get 
Into,  and  that  is  the  nearest  he  ever  | 
came  to  saying  anything  to  me  about 
conspiracy. 

"It  never  dawned  on  me  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  doing  any  bodily  harm 
to  the  President,  for  had  I  known  it, 
even  though  I  was  his  friend,  I  should  | 
certainly  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  j 
prevent  it. 

Believes  Kidnapping  Was  Intended. 

"I  feel  confident  that  at  first  his 
idea  was  not  to  kill  the  President,  but 
to  capture  him  and  carry  him  South 
to  force  an  exchange  of  prisoners  by 
holding  him  as  a  hostage.  Realizing 
the  hopelessness  of  this,  however,  I 
think  he  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
assassinating  him. 

"I  was  standing  in  front  of  the  thea- 
tre on  the  day  of  the  murder  when  a 
messenger  from  the  President  rode  up 
snd  asked  for  a  box  for  the  President's 
party  for  the  performance  that  eve- 
ning. 

"Replying  that  the  theatre  was  at 
Mr.  Lincoln's  disposal,  Mr.  Ford,  owner 
,of  the  theatre,  took  a  pencil  and  wrote 
(across  the  box  of  the  stage:  'The  Pres- 
ident and  his  party  will  be  at  the 
theatre  tonight.' 

1  "A  few  minutes  later  Booth  walked 
In  and,  observing  the  notice,  said: 
•What,  that  old  scoundrel  is  going  to 
be  here  tonight'." 

I  "Mr.  Ford  said:  'Yes,  John;  but  I 
iwould  not  speak  of  him  in  that  way 
If  I  were  you.' 

"With  that  Booth  walked  rapidly 
away  and  disappeared.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  went,  but  my  idea  is  that  his 
plan  of  killing  the  President  and  the 
heads  of  the  Cabinet  was  formed  at 
that  time. 

"On  Friday  night,  April  lfi,  1865.  the 
theatre  was  crowded  and  the  perform- 
ance was  going  along  smoothly.     Mr. 


|  Lincoln's  party  was  late  in  arriving,  I 
|  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  sec-  i 
ond  act  when  they  arrived  and  went  up 
|  to  the  box  that  had  been  saved  for 
them. 

"After  some  difficulty  in  quieting 
the  audience  the  President  seated  him-  ' 
self  and  requested  me— I  was  on  the 
stage  at  the  time— to  go  on  with  the 
play. 

When  the  Shot  Rang  Out. 
|  "After  the  scene  was  over,  it  being 
the  first  night  that  I  had  played  my 
part,  I  stood  near  a  gas  jet  on  the 
stage,  just  under  Mr.  Lincoln's  box, 
reading  over  my  lines. 

"Suddenly  a  shot  rang  out,  ap- 
parently coming  from  the  audience.  It 
startled  me,  and  everything  was  con- 
fusion out  in  front.  I  walked  out  to 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  wh 
standing  there  I  was  amazed  to  ! 
Booth,  his  hair  in  wild  disorder,  1c 
from  the  upper  box. 

"He,caught  his  spur  in  a  flag  draped 
under  the  box  and  fell  heavily,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  rushing 
frantically  down  to  the  footlights, 
brandishing  a  .large  bowie  knife  in  his 
hands,  and  crying  'Sic  semper 
tyrannic!" 

"Turning,  he  rushed  directly  across 
the  stage  to  the  right  and  up  the  side 
wall  to  the  back  of  the  theatre,  where 
he  had  a  little  stable  in  which  he  kept 
his  horse  and  buggy.  There  was  a 
boy   holding  the  horse  in  the  alley. 

"Booth  mounted  the  horse,  struck 
the  boy  in  the  chest,  and  galloped 
down  the  alley  to  F  Street  and  out  F, 
I  presume,  to  the  Anacostia  Bridge 
and  across  the  bridge  into  Maryland. 

"In  the  pandemonium  which  fol- 
lowed no  one  seemed  to  know  just' 
what  to  do,  and  it  was  nearly  twelve 
hours  later  before  any  pursuit  of  the 
assassin  was   gotten   under  way. 

"In  attempting  to  grapple  with 
Booth  as  he  leaped  from  the  box, 
Major  Rathbone,  a  member  of  the 
President's  party,  was  severely  cut  on 
the  arm. 

Laura  Keene  Rushes  to  Box. 
"Laura  Keene,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  our  company,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  reach  the  box,  and  when 
I  saw  her  she  was  holding  the  Presi- 
dent's head  in  her  lap  and  the  hand- 
some yellow  satin  dress  she  wore  in 
her  part  was  stained  all  down  the 
front  with  his  blood. 

"After  a  great  deal  of  hauling  around 
and  tearing  off  of  the  President's 
clothes  in  search  of  the  fatal  wound. 
he  was  placed  on  a  shutter  and  carried 
from  the  theatre  out  into  the  street. 
"As  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to 
do  with  him,  he  was.  taken  into  a 
house  across  the  street  and  carried  into 
a  small  hall  bedroom  and  placed  on  a 
little  cot.  There,  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  his  Cabinet,  he  died  the 
ning." 


VIEW  OF  ABE 
LINCOLN 


RALPH  EMERSON  WRITES  OP 
LINCOLN  AS  HP  SAW  HIM. 
SOME  INCIDENTS  NEVER  UP- 
FORE  PUBLISHED — THE  STORY 
OP  MOTHER  PARTINGTON. 
WHAT  MR.  LINCOLN  TOLD  MR. 
EMERSON        IN  CINCINNATI 

ABOUT  THE  TICKET  AGENT 
AND  HIS  RELATION  TO  SLAV- 
KRY — THE    END. 


Cincinnati,  uhio 
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(By  Ralph  Emerson). 
About  sixty  years  ago  I  was,  for  a 
ime,    intimate    with      Abraham   Lin- 
oln. 

People  are  apt  to'  think  of  hitu 
largely  as  a  joking,  story-telling  man 
When  he  was  alone  with  friends  whc 
not  expect  a  story  or  a  joke,  he 
a  very  qjiiet,  earnest,  almost  sad- 
d  man.  1  remember  one  after- 
noon when  we  were  strolling  togeth- 
fter  court,  through  the  delightful 
mcy  Creek  Timber,"  1  sought  his 
cc  with  regard  to  my  own  fu  ifi 
It  was  given  so  quietly  and 
earnestly  that  I  fcoon  after  embrace..! 
the  first  opportunity  to  enter  a  busi- 
ness   life. 

So  impressed  was  I  with  his  abil- 
ity   that    when     " 
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nam.'.  The  moment  he  hearci  uie 
subject  of  compromise  broached  in 
our  office  he  was  ablaze  at  once;  and 
with  gestures  as  though  he  held  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed: 
"Compromise!  I  know  of  but  one 
way  to  comprise  with  an  enemy,  and 
that  is  with  a  sword  in  your  hand, 
and  to  smite,  and  keep  smiting!'' 
And  his  countenance  was  a  blaze  of 
wrath  as  he  spoke.  What  wonder 
that  Lincoln,  when  disappointed  in 
other  men.  sent  for  Stanton  as  his 
final   secretary  of  war! 

When  the  hearing  was  through, 
Mr.  Lincoln  called  me  to  him  as  we 
left  the  court  room  and  wanted  to 
-alk   and   talk. 


I       For    bloc- 
rapid  ly  forward 
jected. 

At  last  turning  to  me  he  exclaim- 
ed: "Emerson,  I'm  going  home." 
A  pause.  "I  am  going  home  to  study 
law." 
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py  a  good  posit 
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,  and  I  think 
ith  the  way  things 
™««  t,^*"&  uicie  iiuw.  But  these  col- 
lege trained  men  who  have  devoted 
their  whole  lives  to  study,  are  com- 
ing west,  don't  you  see?  They  study 
on  a  single  case  perhaps,  for  months, 
as  we  never   do. 

"We  are  apt  to  catch  up  the  thing 
as  it  goes  before  a  jury  and  trust  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  They 
have  got  as  far  as  Ohio  now.  They 
will  soon  be  in  Illinois. 

Another  long  pause.  Then  stop- 
ping and  turning  towards  me,  his 
countenance  suddenly  assumed  that 
look  of  strong  determination  which 
we  who  knew  him  best  sometimes 
saw  on  his  face,  and  he  exclaimed: 

"I'm  going  home  to  study  law! 
I'm  as  good  as  any  of  them  and 
when  they  get  out  to  Illinois  I  will 
I  be  ready   for  them." 

He  finished,  and  at  once  became 
('very  cheerful,  as  though  he  now  saw 
!  a   clear   path   before   him. 

We  walked  on  down  by  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  River.  He  suddenly 
!  turned  and  pointed  across  the  river 
jto  Kentucky  and  said,  "Here  is  this 
fine  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  over  there 
is  the  little  town  of  Covington.  Cov- 
ington has  just  as  good  a  location  as 
Cincinnati,  and  a  fine  country  back 
iof  it.  It  was  settled  before  Cincin- 
nati. Why  is  it  not  a  bigger  city? 
■lust  because  of  slavery,  and  nothing 
else.  My  people  used  to  live  over 
there,  and  I  know.  Why  the  other 
|  day  I   went  to  ship  my  family  on  a 


much  two  and  one-half  fares  would 
come  to.  While  over  here  in  Cincin- 
nati, when  1  shove  my  money 
through  the  window,  the  three  tickets 
and  the  change  would  come  flying 
back  at  me  quick.  And  it  is  just 
the  same  way  in  all  things  through 
Kentucky.  That  is  what  slavery  does 
for  the  white  man." 
j  We  walked  on  down  the  river 
J  and  the  conversation  turned  on  a 
J  trip  to  Palestine  and  Jerusalem.  His 
|  countenance  at  once  lit  up,  and  he 
[[  exclaimed,  "Yes!  To  tread  the 
ground  the  Saviour  trod!"  Never 
from  other  human  lips  have  I  heard 
the  word  "Saviour"  pronounced  with 
such  depth  of  earnestness.  Appar- 
ently absorbed  with  the  two 
thoughts  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  and 
of  the  "Saviour,"  we  wandered  oil 
in  silence,  and  so  parted. 

Time  went  on — he  was  president 
— and  the  war  came.  Defeat  after 
defeat  to  the  Union  armies.  Such 
men  as  Horace  Greeley  were  loudly 
calling  for  peace  at  any  terms  with 
our  "erring  sisters,  who  should  be 
allowed  to  depart  in  peace."  Every- 
thing looked  dark.  Being  in  Wash- 
ington with  my  brother,  Prof.  Emer- 
son of  Beloit,  Judge  Davis  of  the 
supreme  court  (one  of  Lincoln's  best 
friends),  suggested  that  we  go  and 
cheer  "Old  Abe  up  a  bit.  As  we 
went,  Judge  Davis  said:  "You  must 
expect  him  to  tell  some  kind  of  a 
story.  If  he  could  not  relieve  his 
mind  in  the  darkest  hours  in  this 
way,  he  would  die." 

We  found  Lincoln  sitting  very  sad 
and  pensive,  for  news  had  just  come 
in  of  one  of  the  worst  defeats  of  the 
war.  We  told  him  that  we  had  come 
to  tell  him  that  no  matter  how  dark 
the  clouds,  and  what  might  be  said 
in  the  east,  the  great  west  was  with 
him,  and  had  absolute  confidence  in 
Cod,  and  that  we  would 


the  celebrated 
was  one  of  those  who 
us,  delivering  a  speech 
ad  spent  a  very  long  time 
in  studying  up  and  preparing.  So 
intensely  interested  was  Lincoln  in 
this  speech,  that,  forgetting  the  dig- 
nity of  a  United  Stn.tes  court,  he 
stood  rapt  in  attention,  or  else  was 
even  v,:iH  in?.  Ikm-'-  ; i  ml  forth  in  the 
court  room  listening  intently.  II  was 
the  first  time  Lincoln  and  Stnntnn 
met,  and  from  what  Lincoln  said 
ident  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  that  speech 
which  made  Lincoln  choose  Stanton 
s  his  final  secretary  of  war. 
Let  me  illustrate.  There  was  talk, 
ai   one  time,  of  a   compromise  with 

the  other   side.      Stanton    was   a    man, 
when    excited,    of   a    lion-like    rounte- 
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rose  higher  and  ,  higher:  to  her 
knees;  to  her  waist;  at.  last  to  her 
chin,   but   she   ke-at  on  sweeping  and 
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suit  finally  is  when  it  is  a 
v,r  have  to  do  Is  i  '  do  the  best  we 
can  with  whai  we  have,  and  trust 
the  result  to  Cod."  And  his  jaws 
again  assumed  that  set  expression, 
and  we  knew  what  was  his  iron  de- 
termination. He  thanked  us  heart- 
ily for  coming  to  tell  him  what  the 
people  thought  "at  home."  And  so 
we  parted. 


I  This  was  the  last  time  I  <jaw  him 
'  alive.  When  he  was  in  his  coffin, 
Mrs.  Emerson  and  I  sat  for  a  long 
time  gazing  at  his  countenance.  The 
deep  lines  produced  hy  anxious 
thought  were  still  there.  But  across- 
each  line  was  written  very  plainly: 
"The  peace  of  God  has  settled  on  his 
quiet  spirit." 

It  was  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
time  when  I  had  last  seen  him.  The 
dead  countenance  appeared  to  say 
that  he  had  died  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  his  hest  and 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult. \-'^^ 
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Sweet  Little  Lady  Recalls 
Day  Lincoln  Came  to  Town 


Ensminger, 
Naples, 


Miss. 
111. 


lary 
-   Springfield,  Hi. 


MISS  MARY  ENSMINGER 

"/  donf  know  what  he  was  saying  .  .  .  but  it  l 


By   MARK  S.   SULLIVAN 

Jacob  Ensminger,  grain  mer- 
chant of  Naples,  111.,  used  to  pound 
his  fist  on  the  palm  of  his  hand| 
and  say,  loudly  and  in  a  voice! 
which  would  brook  no  interfer-  j 
ence: 


"This  man  Lincoln  —  Abraham  I 
Lincoln— he's  the  man  we  need  for ' 
President,  and  he's  going  to  bel 
the  next  President!" 

Then  Jacob  Ensminger  would  [ 
look  around  the  room,  at  Mrs.  Ens-  [ 
minger,  at  his  tiny  daughter,  Mary, 
and  the  others  in  the  family.  They 
would  nod  and  wait  for  him  to 
go  on. 

"I  say  Lincoln  is  the  hope  of  this 
country!"  the  head  of  the  family! 
»  nnW  thunder.   "This  man  Stephen 


Douglas  that  they're  all  making  so 
much   about — faugh!" 

With  that  solemn  pronounce- 
ment, Ensminger  would  glare 
around  the  room.  Stephen  Douglas 
was  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the 
eternally  damned  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  knight-comes- 
riding. 

She'll  Soon  Be  90 
Miss  Mary  Ensminger  of  Sea- 
hurst,  who  will  be  90  years  old 
next  Saturday,  remembers  her 
father's  devotion  to  Lincoln,  the 
day  Lincoln  came  to  Naples  and, 
even  more  vividly,  the  time  she 
saw  the  gaunt,  tall  man  from 
Springfield. 

"Father  talked  so ,  much  about 
Lincoln  that  the  day  he  came  to 
Naples  the  whole  family  was  ex- 
cited," said  Miss  Ensminger,  a 
little,  gray-haired  old  woman,  as 
prim  and  neat  and  gentle-faced  as 
the  pictures  in  ancient,  leather- 
bound  family  albums. 

"But  Lincoln  couldn't  use  the 
Town  Hall  for  his  talk.  The  Demo- 
crats controlled  it.  I  remember 
my  father  saying:  'Well,  I  own  a 
dance  hall,  and  Lincoln  will  talk 
there.' 

No  Difficult  Man  to  See 
"And  Lincoln  talked.  I  went.  I 
don't  know  what  he  was  saying, 
don't  to  this  day,  but  it  was  won- 
derful. Then,  after  the  speech  he 
walked  by  our  house.  My  father 
put  me  on  the  porch  bannister  so 
I  could  see.  It  wasn't  hard  to  see 
Lincoln,  even  in  the  big  crowd  that 
walked  with  him.  He  was  head  and 
shoulders  above  all  of  them. 

"I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  but 
I  still  remember  that  day." 

In  Miss  Ensminger's  album  is  a 
picture  of  Lincoln  as  he  looked  that 
day  in  Naples — a  lean  man,  homely, 
with  sad  eyes. 

On  another  page  of  the  album  is 
a   picture   of   a    beautiful   girl,    18 
years  old,   with  earrings  of  pearl. 
"Picture  of  me,"  said  Miss  Ens- 
minger. 

Miss  Ensminger  forgot  about  Lin- 
coln when  she  turned  the  pages  of 
the  album  at  her  home  at  Sea- 
hurst. 

Praise  for  Uncle  John 
"There  is  Uncle  John,  the  finest 
man  who  ever  lived,"  she  said.  "And 
Father.  My  father  likes  to  hear  me 
sing.  I  used  to  sing  in  the  eve- 
nings and  sometimes  people  would 
stop  outside  the  door  to  listen. 

"I  had  beaux  in  those  days,  lots 
of  them.  Some  asked  me  to  marry. 
I  never  would." 

In  Miss  Ensminger's  album  is  one 
of  her  favorite  poems: 
"With    Tingle,    tangle,    tingle, 

"Through  fern  and  periwinkle, 
"The  cons  arc   coming   home. 

"A-loiicring  in  the  checkered  stream, 
"Where    the   sun    rays    glance   and   gleam, 
"Claire,      Pcachbloom      and      Phcbc 
Phillis, 
"Stand  face-deep  in  the  creamy  lilies." 

There  is  more  to  Ihe  poem  and 
it  seems,  although  the  words  do 
not  say  so,  to  be  about  a  girl  who 
sang  in  the  evenings,  dusty  streets 
shaded  by  elms  in  a  little  town  and 
the  day  Lincoln  came  to  Naples. 
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Thoughts  of  Lincoln 
From  Memory  Book 


HISTORIC  MEMORIES— Miss  Mary  Ensminger,  elderly 
Seattle  spinster,  studies  a  photo  of  Abraham  Lincoln  given 
to  her  father,   and   recalls  seeing  Lincoln   campaigning. 


Uigencer  Staff  Photographer.) 


Miss  Mary  Ensminger  Saw 
'Great  Emancipator' 


For  Miss  Mary  Ensminger,  today 
—Lincoln's  Birthday — never  fails  to 
irouse  indelible  memories  of  a  tall, 
gaunt  figure  in  swallow-tail  coat 
nd  stove-pipe  hat,  striding  down 
he  main  street  of  Jacksonville,  111., 
on  his  way  to  a  historic  rendez- 
vous with  destiny. 
She  saw  Lincoln. 
"I  was  just  a  little  girl  when 
Abraham  Lincoln,  early  in  his 
political  career,  first  came  to  our 
town,"  the  white-haired  Seattle 
spinster  said  reminiscently  yes- 
terday. 

"We  were  living  then  in  Na- 
les,  III.,  and  Lincoln  arrived  to 
lake  a  political  speech.  But  the 
townsmen  were  all  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  political  fence 
and  they  wouldn't  rent  him  a  hall 
to  speak  in. 
FATHER  OFFERS   HALL 

"My   father,    Jacob    Ensminger, 
'  ;r,  owned  a  big  di 


hall 


and      he 


ncolri 


'You're 
your  talk.' 

"Then,  while  Lincoln  spoke, 
my  father  held  me  up  in  his  arms 
so  I  could  look  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd  and  see  him  up  on 
the  platform,  speaking  in  a  sim- 
ple, earnest  way  to  the  men 
thronged  before  him.  I  was  a 
tiny  girl,  but  the  memory  of  that 
scene,  and  of  the  man,  have 
never  left  me." 


choly  face  were  graven  a  littlel 
deeper,  and  he  was  campaigning 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

"It  was  in  Jacksonville,  III.," 
Miss  Ensminger  recalled.  "My 
father  knew  Lincoln  then,  and 
I  remember  him  saying  that 
'Lincoln  can  do  a  better  job  than  | 
the  other  man.'  Lincoln  was  j 
about  to  leave  an  auditorium  in 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  and 
my  father  marshaled  us  children 
on  the  front  porch  of  our  home 
and  told   us: 

"  'Watch,   now,   and   you'll   see 
the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.'  " 
CHILDREN    WATCH 

"Then  Lincoln  came  out  of  the  i 
hall  and  down  the  street,  a  group 
of  men  trailing  along  with  him. 
We  children  stood  and  watched 
him  as  he  passed,  striding  calm- 
ly along,  on  his  way  to  a  great 
and  tragic  destiny.  We  never 
saw  him  again.  Years  later  came 
the  news  that  shocked  and  sad- 
dened us  all.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  sad,  kindly  man,  was  no 
more._  That  great  soul,  released 
by  an*  assassin's  bullet,  had  gone 
Home." 

And  so  today  the  thoughts  of  a 
little  ninety-year-old  woman,  spend- 
ing the  quiet  autumn  of  her  life 
in  her  home  at  S.  W.  149th 
St.  and  21st  Ave.  S.  W.,  throng 
back  over  the  years,  and,  for  her, 
the  Man  of  Destiny  lives  again. 


Eshelman,  Margaret  W. 


Gettysburg  Address 


"Grandma" Eshelman  Of 
Hooppole,  85,   Recalls 
Lincoln,  Civil  War  Days 


Hooppole — Hooppole's  beloved 
'Grandma"  Eshelman  Friday 
reached  her  85th  birthday  anni- 
versary. No  celebration  was  held 
because  of  her  illness  although 
friends  and  neighbors  called  and 
sent  congratulations.  Over  a 
year  ago  she  was  taken .  ill  with 
influenza  and  has  been  in  a  weak- 
ened condition  ever  since,  although 
she  is  able  to  be  about  her  home. 
Mrs.  Eshelman  is  not  only  a 
gold  star  mother  but  is  one  of 
the  few  living  persons  who  heard 
the  Gettysburg  address  given  by 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
RECALLS    CIVIL   WAR 

Margaret  Weaver  Eshelman 
was  born  near  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
Feb.  16,  1855.  Her  parents  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Weaver.  The 
family  lived  on  a  40-acre  farm 
until  she  grew  to  womanhood. 
When  Mrs.  Eshelman  was  but  a 
child,  the  Civil  war  broke  out 
and  both  her  father  and  grand- 
I  father  enlisted.  She  recalls  the 
I  hardships  endured  by  her  mother 
J  and  a  brother  of  12  during  those 
;  terrible  days  of  war,  and  how 
they  worked  to  keep  the  little 
1  farm  going. 

Mrs.  Weaver  used  to  bake 
biscuits,  and  her  small  daughter, 
Margaret,  would  spread  them 
with  apple  butter  and  hand  them 
through  the  window  of  their 
home,  which  was  located  between 
Big  Round  Top  and  Devil's  Den, 
to  the  soldiers  passing.  The  house 
was  a  stone  building  and  is  still 
maintained    by    the    government. 

The  Weaver  family  consisted 
of  the  parents,  eight  girls  and 
four  boys.  Mrs.  Eshelman  attended 
school  during  the  winter  months, 
as  the  summer  school  was  held 
on  the  subscription  plan  and  the 
Weavers  were  too  poor  to  send 
their  children.  She  walked  three 
miles  to  attend  Sunday  school  and 
church  and  attended  a  catechism 
class  at  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  and 
was  confirmed  and  joined  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  church. 
MARRIED    IN    1883 

She  was  married  to  John  Eshel- 
man on  March  13,  1883,  at  Prince- 
ton, 111.,  a  short  time  after  she 
1  came  to  Illinois.  He  had  been 
j  her  neighbor  and  playmate  at 
|  Gettysburg  and  later  became  a 
.  sweetheart.  This  couple  spent 
J  eleven  years  on  a  farm  north  of 
j  Sheffield  then  moved  to  a  farm 
near  Thomas  where  they  spent 
three  years.  They  then  moved  to 
i  the  Michael  Vetter  farm,  where 
they  spent  two  years  before  pur- 
chasing a  farm  three  miles  north- 
east of  Hooppole. 


Six   children   were    born    to    the 
couple.     Five  are  living,  thev  are 
|  Edward   of  Rock   Island.    ChazJLs 
|  of  Kewanee,   Harry   of   Prophets- 
town  and  George  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
I  f.chHu"z  5  Hooppole.  A  son  James 

n  S    £  2  V918'  in  a  field  h^- 
pital    near    Fleury,    France    as    a 

£      L°f,y°Unds  incurred    during 
S6,  YorId    wa'-      Mr.    Eshelman 
bed  July  17.  1912.     A  few  years 
later    Mrs.    Eshelman    moved    to 
Hooppole    where     she    has     since 
rested.     Mrs.  Eshelman  also  has 
nineteen      grandchildren      and      6 
great-grandchildren. 
HEARD   LINCOLN 
I      Four    years     ago     she    accom- ' 
j  panied    her    son    and  daughter-in- 1 
I  law  Mr.   and  Mrs.   George  Eshel- 
i  man  and  their  family  on  a  motor 
trip  east.     They  visited  the  battle- 
field  of    the    Civil    war   and    her 
home.     Although  she  was  only  a 
child  of  eight  she  has  vivid  recol- 
lection   of    the     autumn    day    of 
Nov.    19,    1863,    when    the    Great 
Emancipator     Abraham      Lincoln  i 
stood    on    the    platform    and    de- 
livered    the     famed      Gettysburg 
address,  and  that  her  uncle  helped 
to  erect  the  platform  for  the  cele-  ' 
bration  and  promised  that  if  she 
would   be   on  hand   he   would   see 
that  she  would  be  admitted. 

Mrs.  Eshelman  remembers  hav- 
ing sat  on  an  empty  nail  keg  a 
short  distance  from  the  platform 
during  the  address.  A  little  over 
a  year  ago  she  received  an  invi- 
tation from  the  National  Broad- 
casting company  to  appear  on  a 
program  to  be  given  in  honor  of 
Lincoln.  However,  her  health  did 
not  permit  her  to  make  the  trip 
either  by  rail  or  air  which  thev 
offered  her. 

Until  her  illness  she  was  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Zion 
Evangelical  church  and  of  the 
Philetha  Sunday    school    class. 


Eshelraan,    Mrs.    Margaret 


Heard  Lincoln 


HOOPPOLE,  ILL.— There 
were  no   cheers  when   Presi- 
dent  Lincoln   finished   his 
iC Gettysburg    address,    accord- 
;  f^ng  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Eshel- 
i   "man,  80,  o£  this  Henry  county 
'  -  village.     Today   she    recalled 
<•  how  she,  as  a  girl  of  9,  stood 
I  V  close  to  Lincoln  as  he  spoke 

in  1863.         (The  Associated  Press.] 


Eslow,  James   C. 


Washington 


Lincoln,  the  Compassionate 

Being  the  Chronicle  of  a 
Personal  Interview  with  Abraham  Lincoln 

by  James  C.  Eslow 


MANY  stories,  both  true  and 
'imaginary,  have  been  written 
about  the  pardons  granted  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  during  the 
Civil- War.  He  was  never  known  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplications  of  his  people 
if  it  lay  within  his  power  to  help  them. 
It  was  in  February,  1865,  that  I  went  to 
plead  with  the  President  for  the  release 
of  a  relative  who  was  confined  in  a  federal 
prison,  and  my  meeting  with  this  great 
and  good  man  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  me. 

My  relative  was  .born  in  Michigan, 
but  made  his  home  in  the  South  several 
years  before  the  war.  When  the  struggle 
began,  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Union, 
but  his  property  interests  made  other 
demands,  and  he  soon  joined  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Some  time  later,  we  received 
word  that  he  was  confined  in  a  United 
States  military  prison  at  Indianapolis, 
where  we  immediately  sent  supplies  for 
his  comfort — which,  by  the  way,  he  never 
received.  In  a  short  time  I  went  with  his 
mother  to  pay  him  a  visit,  but  on  our 
arrival  we  were  informed  that  we  could 
not  see  him,  as  he  was  under  punishment 
for  trying  to  "tunnel  out."  We  learned 
later  that  he  had  actually  been  tortured 
for  doing  what  we  had  considered  heroic 
when  our  men  worked  their  way  out  of 
Libby  Prison  in  the  same  manner. 

Softening  under  the  entreaties  of  his 
mother,  the  Colonel  at  last  consented  to 
allow  him  to  walk  the  sentry's  beat 
in  front  of  headquarters,  so  that  we  might 


see  him  and  even  exchange  notes  with 
him. 

All  other  efforts  proving  of  no  avail,  I 
decided  to  seek  an  interview  with  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  and  to  that  end  drew  up  a 
request  for  a  pardon,  which  my  relative 
signed.  I  stated  on  the  reverse  side  that 
his  plea  was  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
procured  several  endorsers  of  my  integ- 
rity— one  being  Governor  Austin  Blair, 
known  as  the  war  governor  of  Michigan, 
and  four  other  men  of  national  reputation 
at  that  time.  I  forthwith  hastened  to  Wash- 
ington, but  found  it  required  some  time  to 
gain  an  audience  with  the  President. 

Through  the  influence  of  Congressman 
John  W.  Longyear,  I  was  granted  a  hear- 
ing at  eight  on  a  stated  evening.  Mr. 
Longyear  accompanying  me,  we  arrived 
promptly,  sent  in  our  cards,  and  were 
admitted.  The  President  received  us  in 
the  Cabinet  room.  He  gave  Mr.  Longyear 
a  very  cordial  greeting,  and  I  was  intro- 
duced. As  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  even 
seen  a  President  of  the  United  States,  I  felt 
a  natural  embarrassment.  This  left  me, 
however,  when  I  placed  my  hand  in  the 
great  palm  of  the  President,  and  the 
thought  came  to  me:  "He  will  do  all  for 
me  that  my  father  would." 

"Did  you  see  a  little  fellow  outside?" 
asked  the  President,  rather  anxiously,  I 
thought. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Longyear. 

"Well,  then,  you  fellows  must  stay  until 
we  tire  him  out.  He  is  here  from  New  Mex- 
ico, and  I  don't  want  to  see  him  tonight." 


Evans,    ^r.  SriffitJa 
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HE  IKED  WITH 


Aged  Resident  of  North 
Wales  Recalls  Kindness 
of  President 

Dr.  Griffith  Evans,  of  Bangor, 
North  Wales,  who  has  celebrated 
his  hundredth  birthday,  is  one  of 
the  few  left  who  met  and  talked 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
accompanied  General  Grant  at  the 
front  during  the  American  Civil 
War. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Evans, 
who  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
British  army  inspecting  veterinary 
surgeon,  was  attached  to  the  Brit- 
ish artillery  at  Montreal  and  was 
anxious  to  visit  the  field  hospitals 
of  the  Northern  Army,  says  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

With  this  object  in  view  he  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  who 
told  him  that  as  a  result  of  severe 
losses  sustained  by  the  Northern 
Army  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"War  in  the  Wilderness,"  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  his  desire  being 
granted.  However,  a  professor  of 
the  Missouri  Institute  promised  Dr. 


Evans  that  he  would  try  and  secure 
for  him  an  interview  with  the 
President. 

"The  result  was,"  Dr,  Evans  told 
me,  "that  the  following  morning 
Professor  Henry  was  told  to  bring 
me  to  the  White  House.  After  a  for- 
mal introduction  I  told  President 
Lincoln  of  my  desire.  After  a  gen- 
eral conversation  he  told  me  that 
he  would  mention  my  case   to  the 

military  authorities  and  asked  me 
to  call  again  next  morning. 

"When  I  called  the  second  time  I 
saw  President  Lincoln  in  his  private 
room.  He  told  me  that  he  would 
grant  me  a  roving  commission  to 
visit  the  Northern  Army  at  the 
front  and  that  he  would  direct  all 
the  military  authorities  in  the  field 
to  help  me  to  go  where  I  wished. 
He  made  one  stipulation,  however, 
that  I  was  to  make  myself  medical- 
ly useful  to  the  troops  and  help  the 


wounded  if  ever  called  upon.  To  this 
I  readily  agreed." 

Dr.  Evans  went  to  the  front  in 
the  uniform  of  a  British  army  offi- 
cer and  met  General  Grant,  who  re- 
ceived him  kindly. 

"General  Grant  corroborated  to 
me  the  rumors  that  the  Northern 
Army  had  suffered  a  severe  reverse 
in  the  'War  in  the  Wilderness,  " 
added  Dr.  Evans,  "but  said  that  he 

was  confident  of  victory  if  only  be- 
cause he  had  limitless  reserves  to 
call  upon,  whereas  the  Southern 
Army  had  none.  'In  course  of  time  I 
am  bound  to  win,'  said  General 
Grant." 

During  his  visit  to  the  front  Dr. 
Evans  also  met  General  Meade  and 
General  Thomas.  As  he  had  been 
told,  he  found  General  Meade  out- 
side his  tent  reading  his  Bible. 


Evans,  Griffith 


White  House  -  Washington 


Lincoln's  Friendliness  Recalled 
By  British  Doctor  Who  Met  Him 


The  following  interview  with  one 
who  recalls  meeting  President  Lin- 
coln and  famous  generals  of 
America's  Civil  War  is  contributed 
by  Gwilym  Williams,  a  British 
journalist. 

Special  to  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

BANGOR,  Wales,  Aug.  9  —  Dr. 
Griffith  Evans,  of  Bangor,  North 
Wales,  who  celebrated  his  hun- 
dredth birthday  Thursday,  is  one  of 
the  few  left  who  met  and  talked 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
accompanied  General  Grant  at  the 
front  during  the  American  Civil 
War. 

Dr.  Evans  possesses  a  retentative 
memory,  and  in  an  interview  told 
this  writer  some  of  his  interesting 
reminescences. 

During  the  Civil  War  Dr.  Evans, 
who  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
British  Army  inspecting  veterinary 
surgeon,  was  attached  to  the  British 
artillery  at  Montreal  and  was  anx- 
ious to  visit  the  field  hospitals  of 
the  Northern  Army. 

Arranging  the  Interview 

With  this  object  in  view  he  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  who 
told  him  that  as  a  result  of  severe 
losses  sustained  by  the  Northern 
Army  in  what  was  known  as  the 
"War  in  the  Wilderness,"  there  was 
little  likelihood  of  his  desire  being 
granted.  However,  a  professor  of  the 
Missouri  Institute  promised  Dr. 
Evans  that  he  would  try  and  secure 
for. him  an  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"The  result  was,"  Dr.  Evans  told 
me,  "that  the  following  morning 
Professor  Henry  was  told  to  bring 
me  to  the  White  House.  After  a 
formal  introduction  I  told  President 
Lincoln  of  my  desire.  After  a  general 
conversation  he  told  me  that  he 
would  mention  my  case  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities  and  asked  me  to 
call  again  next  morning. 
Second  Visit 

"When  I  called  the  second  time  I 
saw  President  Lincoln  in  his  private 
room.  He  told  me  that  he  would 
grant  me  a  roving  commission  to 
visit  the  Northern  Army  at  the  front 
and  that  he  would  direct  all  the 
military  authorities  in  the  field  to 
help  me  to  go  where  I  wished.  He 
made  one  stipulation,  however,  that 
I  was  to  make  myself  medically 
useful  to  the  troops  and  help  the 
wounded  if  ever  called  upon.  To  this 
I  readily  agreed." 

Dr.  Evans  went  to  the  front  in  the 
uniform  of  a  British  Army  officer  and 
met  General  Grant  who  received 
him  kindly. 

"General  Grant  corroborated  to 
me  the  rumors  that  the  Northern 
Army  had  suffered  a  severe  reverse 
in  the  'War  in  the  Wilderness,' " 
added  Dr.  Evans,  "but  said  that  he 
was  confident  of  victory  if  only  be- 
cause he  had  limitless  reserves  to 
call  upon,  whereas  the  Southern 
Army  had  none.  'In  course  of  time 
I  am  bound  to  win,'  said  General 
Grant." 


even  in  the3e  days,  and  when  Dr. 
Evans  met  General  Thomas,  who 
was  of  Welsh  extraction,  he  found 
him  rather  sulky.  The  reason  was 
that  his  breakfast  that  morning  had 
been  disturbed  by  an  enemy  shell. 
Handing  a  piece  of  the  shell  to  Dr. 
Evans,  the  General  said  that  it  had 
been  made  in  England,  who  supplied 
the  southerners  with  ammunition. 
Dr.  Evans  remonstrated  with  him 
and  told  him  that  England  was  neu- 
tral, but  that  the  Government  had 
difficulty  in  restraining  private  firms 
from  supplying  ammunition. 

The  Northern  Army  just  then  was 
preparing  a  counter  bombardment, 
and  Dr.  Evans  joined  a  signal  officer 
who  directed  the  shooting  of  the 
Northern  battery  from  a  raised  plat- 
form. Through  glasses  he  could  see 
the  headquarters  of  General  Lee, 
commander  of  the  Southern,  Army. 

"Everywhere  in  the  Northern 
Army  I  heard  nothing  but  praise 
of  General  Lee;  he  was  universally 
admired  by  the  Northerners,"  /  Dr. 
Evans  told  me. 

Final  Interview 

On  his  return  to  Washington  Dr. 
Evans  again  met  President  Lincoln 
to  tell  him  his  experiences  and  to 
thank  him  for  his  courtesy. 

"The  last  I  saw  of  Lincoln  he  was 
driving  from  Washington  to  his 
country  house  in  a  coach,"  Dr.  Evans 
said.  "He  was  escorted  by  cavalry, 
and  I  was  told  that  this  was  much 
against  his  wish,  but  even  then  there 
were  rumors  of  a  plot  to  kill  him. 
Nine  months  later  he  was  assassi- 
nated. 

"Lincoln  was  a  great  man  and  I 
shall  always  cherish  the  recollections 
of  my  visits  to  him  and  of  his  kind' 
ness  toward  me." 

Dr.  Evans  is  "father"  of  veterinary 
profession  in  Great  Britain.  As  a 
recognition  of  his  discoveries  in  India 
he  was  awarded  the  Mary  Kingsley 
medal  by  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  in  1917,  the  Royal 
Veterinary  Institute's  medal  in  1918 
and  was  awarded  an  honorary  D.  Sc. 
by  the  University  of  Wales  in  1931. 


Meade  Reading  Bible 

During  his  visit  to  the  front  Dr. 
Evans  also  met  General  Meade  and 
General  Thomas.  As  he  had  been 
told,  he  found  General  Meade  out- 
side his  tent  reading  his  Bible. 

"There  is  hardly  anything  else 
worth  reading;  it  is  the  best  book  I 
can  find  to  help  me  in  different 
ways,"  the  General  told  him. 

Traffic  in  arms  caused  ill  feeling, 


EVANS,  T.  0. 


First  Inaugural  Address 


THIS  MAN  HEARD 
LINCOLN'S  SPEECH. 


I 


By  T.  C.  EVANS. 
'  STOOD  -within  a  few  yards  of 
President  Lincoln  when  he  deliv- 
ered his  first  inaugural  address 
from  the  east  portico  of  the  cap- 
itol  in  Washington.  I  was  a  newspa 
per  correspondent  and  had  gone  with 
him  from  his  home  in  Springfield  to 
recount  for  my  paper  the  incidents  of 
his  journey.  Washington  looked  on 
the  day  as  a  momentous  one  and  was 
not  free  from  a  sense  of  peril.  No  pro 
vious  inauguration  day  had  been  sc 
ushered  in. 

The  procession  began  to  move  about 
11  o'clock,  but  it  was  au  hour  and  a 
.half  before  Buchanan  appeared.  When 
all  was  ready  Senators  Baker  and 
Fierce  took  seats  in  the  carriage  front- 
ing the  two  presidents,  Buchanan  look- 
i     srav    and    haggard,    Lincoln 


livered  his  memorable  message.  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  old,  shriveled  to  the 
bone,  with  a  face  like  parchment,  muf- 
fled in  his  silken  robes,  sat  in  front  of 
the  array  of  judges. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  voice  was  clear  and 
penetrating  and  was  distinctly  heard 
far  and  near  among  the  assembled 
multitudes.  At  the  end  a  great  cheer 
arose  and  ran  like  a  wave  along  the 
avenue,  carrying  testimony  which  was 
likewise  flying  over  the  wires  in  every 
direction  that  the  inauguration  had 
been  successfully  accomplished  and 
that  in  spite  of  all  perils,  visionary 
and  real,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  a  new 
historic  era  had  been  ushered  in. 


CO  EC  Eli 


REGOLLtCTIOHS 

OF  ABE  LOU 


BY  HON,  JAMES  S,    EWING 


Bloomington  Judge  Holds  That 
Lincoln  Became  Great  Long 
.Before  He  Was  President 


James  E.  Ewlng  of  the  Bloomington 
bar,  boy  and  man,  through  a  decade  and 
a  half  saw  much  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
says  the  St.  Louis  Sunday  Globe-Demo- 
crat. His  father  owned  and  conducted 
the  National  hotel  in  Bloomington  as 
early  as  1844  and  1845.  That  was  the  only 
substantial  tavern  in  town,  the  place 
where  everybody  came  to  ^talk  politics. 
There  Mr.  Lincoln,  John  T.  Stewart  and 
the  other  lawyers  stopped  when  they 
came  to  Bloomington  to  attend  the  terms 
of  court  twice  a  year.  Judge  Samuel  H. 
Treat  was  the  circuit  judge  at  that  early 
period. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  stayed  at  my  father' s. 
house,"  Mr.  Ewing  said.  "I  was  a  boy 
of  9.  I  knww  Mr.  Lincoln  as  a  boy  of  that 
age  might.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  trials  to  hear  the  speeches.  It  was 
In  the  nature  of  a  show.  Of  course  I 
heard  Mr.  Lincoln  try  a  great  many 
cases.  I  knew  him  all  through  my  boy- 
hood and  to  the  time  I  was  admitted  to- 
the  bar.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
things  I  recall  was  a  declamation  I  heard 
Mr.  Lincoln  make  about y  temperance.  I 
was  present   in  a  room   in   the  National 


JUDGE  JAMES  S.   EWING 

hotel  when   Senator  Stephen  A.   Douglas 
was  in   Bloomington   in    1851  for  the   pur- 
pose   of   making   a   speech.    Mr.    Lincoln 
came  to  call  on  Mr.  Douglas.  There  was 
a   bottle  of   whisky    on   the  sideboard   or 
mantel.    Mr.    Douglas    said,       after     the 
greetings: 
"  'Lincoln,  won't  you  have  something?' 
"  No.'   said  Mr.   Lincoln,   'I  guess  not.' 
'    'What,'    said    Mr.     Douglas,     'do     you 
belong  to  a  temperance  society?' 


Ewing,   Hon.   James  S. 

I  "  -No,'  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  'I  donit  be- 
long to  any  temperance  society,  but  I  am 
temperate  in  this  that  I  don't  drink  any- 
thing.' 

"I  believe,"  said  Mr.   Ewlng,  "that  that 

was  a  statement  of  his  exact  position  on 

the  temperance  question.  He  didn't  drink 

i   anything    himself,    but    he    didn't    try    to 

dictate  what  any  one  else  should  do." 

I  "Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  children.  He 
I  took  notice  of  boys,  remembered  them 
I  and  spoke  to  them  by  name,"  Mr.  Ewlng 
I  said.  "My  father  was  a  democrat.  He 
nicknamed  one  of  my  brothers'  Demo- 
crat' and  he  'went  by  that  name  for 
years.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  Whig;  one  day 
he  commenced  on  the  nickname  'demo- 
crat.' He  said  to  my  other  brother,  the 
one  next  to  me,  'I'll  call  you  Whig." 
was  Judge  W.  G.  Ewing  of  Chicago.  He 
never  has  gotten  rid  of  the  name.  Mr. 
Lincoln  bestowed  upon  him.  He  has  al-  | 
iways  been  called  by  his  friends,  'Whig 
Ewing.'  instead  of  William  CE)wing.  I  only 
mention  this  to  show  ,the  attention  Mr. 
Lincoln  paid  to  boys,  even  to  the  extent 
of  knowing  their  names.  Although  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  my  father  differed  in  poli- 
tics,  they   were   great  friends." 

■There  are  two  things  l  want  to  say,  in 
the  way  of  correcting  false  impressions 
some  people  have  about  Mr.  Lincoln,  ' 
Mr.  Ewing  continued.  "Mr  Lincoln 
wasn't  a  sloven  and  he  wasn't  a  buffoon. 
People  didn't  call  him  'Abe.'  Nobody  ad- 
dressed him  except  as  'Mr.  Lincoln.' 
Judge  Davis,  Lenoard  Swett,  John  T. 
Stuart,  Judge  Treat— all  of  those  distin- 
guished men  invariably  spoke  to  him  and 
of  him  as  'Mr.  Lincoln,'  long  before  ho 
was  nominated  for  president.  People  here 
would  not  have  thought  of  calling  Mr. 
Lincoln  Abe'  any  more  than  they  would 
have  called  Mr.  Webster  'Dan'  or  Mr. 
Clay,  'Harry.'  It  was  'Mr.  Clay.'  'Mr, 
Lincoln.'  There  are  some  men  who  al« 
ways  command  respect,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  one  of  them.  Mr.  Lincoln's 
dressed  as  did  the  average  lawyer  in 
those   days." 

"Mr.  Lincoln  wasn't  a  story  teller  in 
the  sense  that  people  tell  stories  for  the 
thing  in  the  story,"  Mr.  Ewing  went  on. 
"I  doubt  if  he  ever  told  a  story  just  be- 
cause it  was  a  story.  If  he  told  an  an- 
ecdote it  was  to  illustrate  or  make  mora 
clear  some  point  he  wanted  to  impress 
He  had  a  marvelous  aptitude  for  that— 
to  illustrate  the  idea  he  wanted  to  con* 
vey.  He  was  a  wonderful  observer,  an  J 
lie  had  rare  ability  to  remember  what  he 
had  seen  and  heard  ana  read,  so  as  to 
apply  such  information  to  the  point  of 
anything  that  struck  him  as  ludicrous. 
But  he  never  swapped  stories.  I  never 
heard  him  tell  a  story  or  heard  of  him 
telling  a  stoiy  unless  it  was  to  illustrate 
something.  He  applied  this  wonderful 
gift  of  observation  and  appreciation  of 
humor  to  a  situation  or  to  something 
which    somebody    had    said." 

"Mr.  Lincoln,'  explained  Mr.  Ewlng, 
"was  a  great  orator  in  the  best  sense- 
in  that  he  had  something  to  say_  said 
it   well,   and   said   it   with   great  ea'rnest- 


Bloomington,  111. 
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Lincoln  paid  no  attention  to  the  man- 
ner. He  was  not  a  declaimer.  Lovejoy 
had  the  art  of  the  deolaimer;  he  was  also 
a  great  orator.  Mr.  Lincoln's  voice  was 
not  of  ntuch  range;  it  would  always  com- 
mand the  attention  of  an  audience  or  of 
a  Jury.  Court  was  held  here  twice  a  year. 
The    semi-annual    visits    of    the    lawyers 


from  Springfield,  especially  Mr.  Lincoln's 
visits,   were  looked   forward  to  by  every- 
body with  interest".'    'Court  week'   was  i 
great   time.      People    oame   to   town   and 
attended  the  court  trials.     A  lawyer  try- 
ing   cases,    making    speeches    and    telling 
stories    was    of   very   great    Interest, 
was   the   custom   during    'court  week'   I 
have   at   least   one   political   speech   from 
each   party.      Mr.     Lincoln   was     alwj 
called  upon  to  make  the  speech   for  1 
Whigs.     There  was  never  a  'court  week' 
when   he  did   not   address   the  people   of 
the  county  some  night  in  the   old   brick 
court  house." 
Presidency  Old   Not   Make  Him   Great 
Mr.    Ewing   thinks   it   Is    a   mistake    to 
hold  that  Mr.   Lincoln  became  great  af- 
ter he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  In 
other   words,    the   greatness   of   Mr.    Lin- 
coln   did    not    depend    upon    the    official 
honor  with  which   he  was  clothed. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  was  always  a  great  man 
in,  this,"  said  Mr.  Ewing,  "that  he  was 
equipped  by  nature  and  education  to 
meet  great  obligations  and  to  conduct 
great  enterprises.  He  was  always  the 
talker,  always  the  man  to  whom  other 
men  listened,  and  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  speaking  there  were  other  great 
men  who  attended  court  here  who  after- 
ward became  governors,  senators  and 
judges  and  acquired   national   fame." 

Vividly  the  recolleotion  of  the  last  time 
he '  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  comes  back  to  Mr. 
Ewing: 

"There  were  a  number  of  years,  he 
said,  "when  I  was  at  college,  and  after- 
ward at  law  school  in  Philadelphia,  when 
I  did  not  see  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  fall 
of  early  winter  of  I860,  Mr.  Lincoln  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  the  presidency,  came 
to  Bloomington  te  dispose  of  some  law 
business  before  going  to  Washington.  1 
met  him  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
old  brick  courthouse,  and  after  I  shook 
hands  with  him  he  said,  Well,  you  have 
gotten  to  be  a,  lawyer;  let  me  give  you 
some  advice:  Be  a  lawyer  and  keep  out 
of  politics.'  1  said:  Mr.  President,  your 
example  is  more  fascinating  than  your 
precept.'  He  went  into  the  Courthouse . 
and  that  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saV 
Mr.    Lincoln." 
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